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RANDOM CHORDS, ETC. 


RANDOM CHORDS. 
By Lapy E. CAMPBELL. 


I. — ALONE. 
Seule 4 mon aurore, seule 4 mon coucher, je suis seule 
encore Ici. 

(Inscription sur un tombeau.) CoRINNE. 
ALONE! What a world of anguish lies 
In that one short word! what tears and sighs ! 
Ah, dull werethis selfish heart and cold 
Could pass unmoved by this hallow’d mould, 
Nor weep for her to whom death’s deep rest 
Seem’d sweeter than life by love unblest ! 


Who wert thou, upon whose nameless tomb 
Are inscribed such words of grief and gloom? 
Didst die consum’d by the fire of youth, 
Deceiv’d, alas! in thy dreams of truth? 

Wert thou a poet, whose living lyre 

Made deathless in song a vain desire? 


Peace! Seek not aside to draw the veil 
Whose mystery shrouds that piercing wail, 
Nor deem the pity in thee it wakes 

Be greater than His who gives and takes: 
Thy love to His is a grain of sand. 

Go thou, and leave her in God’s good hand. 


11. — “* REQUIESCAT.” 
Biow soft, ye winds! among the dark pine- 
trees 
Of this chill Northland, o’er the poet’s 
tomb, 
Whose childhood’s home smiled where the 
scented breeze 
Wanders ’mid orange-bow’rs o’erladen with 
rich bloom — 
And deck it fair, pure last-born of the snow, 
That first do hail the advancing feet of 
Spring. 
So may a cov’ring meet for him below 
Be spread by Nature’s hands—for her he 
lov’d to sing. 


Cold lies the burning heart whose ev’ry thought 
Breath’d its whole fervor in impassioned 
song, 
Still echoing in each soul its fire hath sought 
In that far lovely land he lov’d with love so 
strong — 
Where now, alas! perchance there walketh 


one, 
With claspéd hands beside the deep blue 
wave, 
To whom its beauty is become as none — 
Yearning to rest with him who sleeps in 
this lone, grave. 


Good Words. 


ALPINE HEIGHTS. 


LIKE mighty thinkers, there they stand 
Above the soft green pasture-land ; 

They yield no common yearly food, 

To those lone heights ne’er climbs the wood, 
“* What do those giant idlers there?” 

I asked; and streams the answer bare, 





Which, foaming through the summer heat, 

Rush down the rocks, and round the feet 

Of those grey mountains coolness bring, — 

The coolness of their glacier spring. 

“Oh, brown would all these pastures lie, 

If never peak had towered high 

Above the zone where corn and oil 

Can flourish and repay your toil. 

Those grand calm heights, like sages, hold 

Such treasures heaped from times of old, 

Such stores of ice and snow to yield 

Their cooling draught to thirsty field ; 

Those rugged shoulders bravely bear 

New burdens for the coming year. 

But mortals will not read aright, 

Nor know that, from eachébarren height, 

Unquenched the living waters flow 

Which verdure bring to fields below.” 

BEATRIX L, TOLLEMACHE, 

Hospice Bernina. Spectator. 


TO HERMIONE. 


Wuat shall I liken unto thee? 
A lily bright, 
Whose virgin purity and grace 
Fulfils the soul, as doth thy face, 
With all delight. 


What shall I liken unto thee ? 
’ A blushing rose, 
Which, redolent of fragrance rare, 
Half opened to the summer air, 
All sweetness grows, 


What shall I liken unto thee? 
Some glorious star, 

Which, hung aloft at eventide, 

Sheds its mild radiance every side, 
Both near and far. 


No! such comparison is vain. 
For these all three, 
Lily, and star, and rose so fair, 
In radiance, grace, and sweetness rare 
Must yield to thee. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


SIESTA. 
FROM RUCKERT’S SICILIANEN. 


I, ZEPHYR, in the sultry noontide sighing, 

Woo thee to slumber, ere I sink to sleep : 

The naiads heavy-eyed are languid lying ; 

Through burning sands their lingering runnels 
creep. 

Drowsed by the shrill cicala’s weary crying, 

The dryads dream, in hazel shadows deep. 

Canst thou the sun-god’s blighting beam 
withstand ? 

Sleep! the te all are sleeping through 


the lan 
Temple Bar. W. D. S. 





THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS.* 

THE list of publications prefixed to these 
pages opens a subject almost entirely un- 
noticed in England, while in Germany and 
France it has gradually formed quite a 
little literature of its own. Few of us, 
probably, have given a thought to the sib- 
ylline oracles, beyond what is suggested 
by the picturesque Roman legend’ with 
which every schoolboy is familiar. Very 
few, at all events, have seriously consid- 
ered the subject in its relations to Chris- 
tian doctrine or history. It was not 
always so in England. Once before the 
sibylline oracles formed the subject of a 
learned and animated discussion, in which 
English scholarship was not unworthily 
represented by Dodwell, Whiston, and 
others; and in the hope, therefore, of re- 
newing the interest in it, we shall give a 
short account as well of the subject in 
itself as of the recent contributions to its 
literature in France and Germany. Its 
principal importance for us under both 
relations must be its bearing upon the early 
Christian evidences ; but the story of the 
Sibylline Books, in itself, is one of the 
most curious in the whole range of literary 
history. 


Zum Selbst- 
8vo. Stuttgart, 


* 1. Das Orakelwesen im Alterthume. 
unterricht. Von Fri. F. HorFMANN. 


1877. 
2, XPHEMOI ZIBYAAIAKOI, Oracula Sibdyl- 


lina. .Editio altera, curante C. ALEXANDRE. 8vo. 
Parisiis, 1869. 

3. Excursus ad Sibyllina, seu de Sibyllis earum- 
que vel tanquamearum carminibus profanis, Fudai- 
cis, Christianisve. Dissertationes VII., curante C. 
ALEXANDRE. 8vo. Parisiis, 1866. 

4. Moines et Sibylles dans 1 Antiquité Fudto-Grec- 

. 8vo. Paris, 1874. 

5. XPHEMOI SIBYAAIAKOI. Oracula Sibyl- 
lina ad Fidem Codd. MSCR quotquot extant recen- 
suit, pretextis Prolegomenis illustravit, Versione 
Germanica instruxit, A nnotationes criticas et Rerum 
Indicem adjecit. J. H. Frievues. 8vo. Lipsia, 
1852. 

6. De Oraculis Sibyllinis Dissertatio. Supplemen- 
tum Editionis a Frrepiiesio exhibite scripsit Ricar- 
Dus VOLKMANN. 8vo. Lipsiz, 1853. 

7. Ueber das erste, sweite, und eilfte Buch der 
Sibyllinischen Weisagungen. Inaugural Dissertation. 
Von H. Decuent. 8vo. Frankfurt am Main, 1873. 

8. Abhandlung iiber Entstehung, Inhalt, und Werth 
der Sibyllinischen Bicher. Von Heinrich Ewatp. 
4to. Géttingen, 1858. ; 

9. Ueber die Entstehung und Zusammensetsung 
der uns in acht Biichernerhalt Sa lung Sibyl- 
linischer Orakel. Von Frievrich Biask. ([The- 
ologische Zeitschrift.) 8vo. 1819, 
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The sibyl of the Roman legend is but 
one of a group of similar personages, held 
in repute in the ancient world as supernat- 
urally endowed with the spirit of prophecy. 
The number of divinely gifted females 
called by the name of sibyl is variously 
stated by different writers. Tacitus ap- 
pears to doubt whether there was more 
than one. Other writers mention two, 
three, or four. Among those who specify 
four sibyls, the most remarkable is Pau- 
sanias, who enters into many details, and 
cites several of the oracles ascribed to 
them. Clement of Alexandria enumerates 
nine, and Lactantius no fewer than ten; 
for which statement he cites the high au- 
thority of Varro. Varro’s catalogue, as 
cited by Lactantius, includes the Persian 
sibyl, the Libyan, the Delphic, the Cim- 
merian, the Erythraan, the Samian, the 
Cumzan, the Hellespontine, the Phryg- 
ian, and the Tiburtine. Regarding these, 
however, in detail, all is uncertain and ob- 
scure ; and the practical interest, so far as 
history is concerned, must be felt to cen- 
tre in the legendary sibyl of Rome, who 
is supposed to have had her abode at 
Cumz, and perhaps to be identical with 
the sibyl of Erythre, in Beotia. The 
earliest sibylline oracles known as having 
been committed to writing are those of this 
Roman sibyl. Whether these were in 
reality the most ancient among the written 
oracles of the sibyls may well be a sub- 
ject of doubt; but the books which the 
Roman story represents as sold to King 
Tarquinius by his mysterious visitant, 
must now be regarded, if not as the nu- 
cleus or the type of all the various compi- 
lations which have been produced under 
the same name, at all events as the proto- 
type of that collection which has come 
down to the present time. The existing 
collection of sibylline oracles is admitted- 
ly an imitation of the Roman books, and 
it most probably embodies some not incon- 
siderable fragments of them. 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to 
the legend regarding the acquisition of the 
Sibylline Books of Rome, no doubt can be 
entertained as to the reverence with which 
the books were preserved and the high 
value which was set upon them. Their 
safe-keeping was held to be intimately 
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bound up with the stability and well-being 
of the commonwealth. A special body of 
officers was maintained to watch over 
their preservation and to direct the man- 
ner of consulting them. It was only on 
occasions of great emergency and by a 
solemn decree of the Senate that it was 
permitted to refer to them; and the im- 
portance attached to the responses drawn 
from them may be inferred from the terms 
in which they are recorded by Livy and 
the other historians of Rome. Nearly a 
hundred such consultations of the Sibyl- 
line Books at Rome are cited by M. Alex- 
andre. 

In the year of Rome 671, when the Cap- 
jtol was burnt, the Sibyiline Books per- 
ished in the conflagration; and five years 
later a commission was sent to Cuma, to 
Sicily, to Erythra, and the other supposed 
seats of sibylline inspiration, to collect all 
the prophecies still extant under their 
name, with a view to replace, as far as might 
still be possible, the lost originals. Nothing 
was found at Cuma or in Sicily ; but at 
Erythra, Samos, and elsewhere, a mass 
of oracular poems ascribed to the sibyl 
and circulated under that name was dis- 
covered, from which, after careful scrutiny, 
a thousand verses were selected, and 
formed into a new sibylline volume, to 
take the place of the lost books of Tarquin. 
But at the same time with the oracles thus 
accepted as sibylline, were introduced 
into circulation a multitude of spurious or 
suspected compositions, the dispersion of 
which among the people brought discredit 
on the new books and on oracular litera- 
ture in general; and when Augustus, after 
the death of his colleague Lepidus, as- 
sumed the functions of Jontifex maximus, 
one of his first measures of reform was an 
order that all prophetical books of Latin 
or Greek origin, circulated anonymously 
or under names of little authority, should 
be destroyed. Suetonius sets down the 
number of books destroyed under this 
order as above two thousand. ‘The Sibyl- 
line Books alone were spared; and even 
they shared in the general suspicion with 
which all the foreign prophetical lore was 
regarded. The ancient practice of con- 
sulting them in public emergencies almost 
fell into disuse. During more than fifty 
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years after the new books were deposited 
in the Capitol, only three instances are 
recorded in which they were solemnly re- 
ferred to by order of the Senate. At the 
same time, that the popular notions re- 
garding them still continued to prevail, 
appears from a story which Sallust tells 
of Cornelius Lentulus, one-of the associates 
in Catiline’s conspiracy; that the ambi- 
tion of this adventurer was excited bya 
prediction in the Sibylline Books to the 
effect “that three Cornelii were to enjoy 
sovereign power at Rome; that this pre- 
diction had already been verified in the 
case of two— Cornelius Cinna and Cor- 
nelius Sylla; and that he himself was to 
be the third.” From this anecdote, and 
other circumstances, it seems plain that 
besides the Sibylline Books authoritatively 
preserved in the Capitol, other pieces 
under that name were in common circula- 
tion. Many of these reached Rome in the 
train of the commission which, as we saw, 
was sent out after the burning of the Cap- 
itol; and among the sibylline pieces thus 
brought into circulation must have been 
one, designated variously by ancient writ- 
ers under the names of the Persian, the 
Chaldean, and the Hebrew sibyl, which 
is regarded as the original or type of the 
collection still extant under the title of 
Xpyopol LiBvariaxor. ; 
After the burning of the Capitol, the new 
collection does not appear ever to have 
attained the same reverential acceptance 
which had been accorded to the Tarquin- 
ian oracles. The consultations on the 
part of the Senate from this date are ex- 
tremely rare; nor did Augustus, although 
he bestowed much care on the restoration 
of the books, succeed in restoring their 
credit. Tiberius even went so far as to 
forbid the Senate from consulting them. 
One reference to them is recorded under 
Nero; two or three under the Gordians 
and Gallienus. Aurelian, during the Mar- 
comannic war, found it necessary to write 
a letter io the Senate, in order to force 
them to consult the sibylline oracle; and 
it is curiously significant of the progress 
which the Christian faith had already 
made that he reproaches the Senate with 
“hesitating so long to consult the Sibyl- 
line Books, as though they were deliber- 
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ating in a church of the Christians, and 
not in the temple of all the gods.” Once 
again, on the eve of his fall and of the 
overthrow of paganism, Maxentius ordered 
a solemn consultation of the Sibylline 
Books. Constantine, in pursuance of his 
general system of toleration, abstained 
from any restrictive measure regarding 
them; while on the other hand, Julian, as 
a part of his general plan for the restora- 
tion of the State creed, made a final effort 
to re-establish the authority of this ancient 
monument of nationality as well as relig- 
ion; and it is worthy of note that accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, when this 
emperor consulted the Sibylline Books 
before his fatal expedition to Persia, the 
answer of the oracle was adverse to the 
proposed undertaking. None of the suc- 
ceeding emperors appear to have taken 
any notice of the Sibylline Books till the 
reign of Honorius, under whom they were 
publicly burnt by order of Stilicho; and 
the feeling with which this measure was 
regarded by the still faithful adherents of 
paganism is still sufficiently indicated by 
the angry verses of Rutilius Numantianus, 
a fiery pagan zealot of the day. 

From this date the book of the classic 
sibyl is a thing of the past; and the 
strangest fact in its history is that a work 
so intimately connected with the religious 
as well as the political fortunes of Rome, 
should have fallen at once from its place 
in Roman. literature, and it is now known 
only by a few fragments accidentally pre- 
served. Few even of professed scholars 
have any definite notion of its character 
and contents; and M. Alexandre has ren- 
dered a very important service by bringing 
together its still extant remains. He has 
turned to account évery extract and every 
allusion discoverable in the ancient authors 
who refer to the sibyls of whatever na- 
tion; but the only considerable fragments 
which he has published are two from the 
Roman books which are preserved by 
Phlegon, of Trales. One of these is spe- 
cially curious, as being a response actually 
given to an official consultation by order 
of the Senate, which took place in the con- 
sulship of M. Plautius Hypszus and M. 
Fulvius Flaccus (u.A.c. 629) on occasion 
of a prodigy which had just occurred at 
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Rome — the reputed birth of a hermaph- 
rodite infant. This fragment is curious in 
a literary sense, not only for its style and 
manner, but also as being in the acrostic 
form, of which we shall have to speak 
hereafter; but it is doubly curious to the 
thoughtful student as affording a glimpse 
of the literal realities of the religious life 
of pagan Rome in reference to one of its 
most distinctive peculiarities. ; 

Hardly less strange, however, and far 
more interesting in relation to modern 
history, than the thysterious obscurity into 
which the Roman Sibylline Books had 
thus speedily fallen, is the suddenness with 
which we find them replaced before the 
world by another sibylline oracle or group 
of oracles, the exact relation of which to 
the ancient pagan oracles is exceedingly 
difficult to be determined. In the very 
earliest controversies between the Chris- 
tians and the apologists and the champions 
of the old creed, we meet frequent appeals 
to “the oracles of the sibyl,” as an author- 
ity which both the disputants must recog- 
nize. “The sibyl” thus appealed to is 
the original of the curious collection which 
has come down to our time, and which has 
of late engaged so much of the attention 
of scholars in France and Germany. 

The most curious circumstance, indeed, 
of this remarkable history is the seemingly 
implicit acceptance of the sibylline proph- 
ecies as authentic by the Christian apolo- 
gists and polemical writers throughout the 
second century. Tatian, Athenagoras, 
and still more Justin Martyr, rély on them 
as indisputable, or at least undisputed au- 
thority. Theophilus cites them with equal 
show of confidence, and it is to him that 
we are indebted for the preservation of a 
most interesting and important fragment 
of that portion of the present collection 
which is at once the most ancient and the 
most closely related to the genuine sibyl- 
line oracles of the Gentile world. 

Nor can their appeal to the oracles be 
explained asa mere argumentum ad homi- 
nem addressed to Gentile believers. No 
doubt this consideration enters somewhat 
into the confidence with which the appeal 
is made; but there can be no doubt that 
the argument of the apologists goes much 
farther, and ascribes to the sibylline pre- 
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dictions an independent authority, if not 
divine, certainly supernatural. Justin 
speaks of them as emanating &76 revog cvva- 
mg éxixvoiag, and as “approaching to the 
teaching of the prophets.” Clement of 
Alexandria does not scruple to call the 
sibyl a “prophetess ” (mpogiric), and her 
oracle “a saving canticle ” (goa owrhpiov) ; 
and he places her testimony to tke faith of 
the unity of God first in the rank of di- 
vinely inspired prophecies. Among the 
Latins, Tertullian, although sparing in the 
number of his appeals to the testimony of 
the sibyl, is nevertheless decisive as to its 
weight and value. St. Augustine seems 
to go even farther as to the position to be 
assigned to the sibyl in relation to the 
true faith, and to include her among “ the 
number of those who belong to the city 
of God;” and M. Alexandre has been at 
the pains to identify no fewer than fifty 
passages which Lactantius, in the course 
of his argument upon the Christian evi- 
dences, has cited from the several books 
of the collection still extant. 

It is right to observe, however, that in 
ascribing to the authors of these oracles 
divine or superhuman authority, the Chris- 
tian writers draw a wide distinction be- 
tween them and the prophets of the Jew- 
ish or Christian dispensation. To the 
latter, it is hardly necessary to say, they 
ascribe direct assistance from God and 
conscious and intelligent inspiration; the 
former are merely mechanical and uncon- 
scious instruments, moved, indeed, by 
superhuman agency and speaking under 
its influence the truth of God, but without 
appreciation of their import or conscious- 
ness of their tendency —a view which is 
fully borne out by the language of the Sib- 
ylline Books themselves, in which the 
prophetess is represented as a passive 
and, in many cases, a reluctant agent 
under the impulse of the spirit. 

On the other hand, this acceptance or 
use of the Sibyliine Books as an authority 
was by no means universal. The absence 
of all allusion to them in the works of 
Irenzus and Cyprian, although partly ex- 
plained by the subjects on which these 
fathers for the most part wrote, is very 
significant; but still more unequivocal is 
the fact that we find those who relied upon 
them designated by the contemptuous 
name of “ Sibyllists.” There is a want of 
his habitual energy and heartiness in Ori- 
gen’s replies to Celsus regarding the sibyl- 
line testimonies, which, even more than 
his own remarkable abstinence from all 
use of them in the controversy, makes it 
plain that he was unsatisfied as to their 
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value, if not absolutely convinced of their 
spuriousness ; and St. Augustine distinctly 
recognizes the inherent weakness of any 
argument founded upon them, inasmuch 
as it is always open to a Gentile adversary 
to allege that they had been fabricated by 
the Christians. 

And thus from the fourth century on- 
wards less weight was attached to the 
sibylline verses in Christian schools. St. 
Jerome, Optatus, Palladius, and others 
refer to them, but only in a passing way; 
and by degrees, as the main occasion for 
their use in controversy ceased with the 
disappearance of paganism, they ceased 
to be quoted, and eventually fell altogether 
out of notice. During the Middle Ages 
little is heard, whether in the East or the 
West, of the poems themselves, although 
M. Alexandre* has collected a number 
of very curious notices, which show that 
the tradition regarding them preserved its 
influence among the people in both divis- 
ions of the empire; while the well-known 
verse of the celebrated sequence in the 
Missa pro Fidelibus Defunctis which 
cites the testimony of David and the 
sibyl in the same breath, makes it plain 
that the views of Lactantius and Augus- 
tine still lingered in the medieval schools 
of theology in the West.t 

In the presence of the more exciting 
topics which engaged the busy disputants 
of the Reformation, the sibylline oracles 
for a time remained unnoticed; but in 
1545 the Greek text of the first eight 
books, with a few Latin annotations, was 
published at Basel from an Augsbur, 
MS. by Xystus Betuleius,$ and was fol- 
lowed in the next year by a metrical Latin 
version of the first eight books by Sebas- 
tian Castalio, who reprinted at Basel, in 
1555, both his own Latin version and 
the Greek text, with numerous emenda- 
tions from another Augsburg MS. which 
had not been used by Betuleius.. A more 


* See the “Appendix ad Excursum IV.,” “De 
medii evi Sibyllinis.” It is exceedingly curious, and 
a in its literary bearing well deserving of careful 
study. 

t Dies irz, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


There can be little doubt that the allusion in this verse 
is to the well-known acrostic on the Last Judgment in 
the eighth book. 

t Sixtus Birke, a professor of Augsburg. His name 
(which in German signifies a ‘* beech-tree’’) was, ac- 
cording to-the fashion of the time, latinized Betuleius 
(from detuda, abeech-tree). We may observe that this 
taste for the classicak metamorphosis of names is notice- 
able in almost all who have been concerned about the 
early sibylline literature. Thus John Koch (cook) 
appears as Ofpsopeus (’Oworoioc), Sebastian Chateil- 
pon as Castadio, and Servais Gallé, as Servatius Gale 

US. 
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careful text, accompanied by Castalio’s 
metrical version, was published at Paris 
in 1599, and twice subsequently, by John 
Koch ; and towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century a reprint of the same texts, 
with a volume of dissertations and notes 
by Servais Gallé, appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1687-8. 

None of these editions comprised more 
than the first eight books; but in the year 
1817 the celebrated Angelo Mai discov- 
ered and published at Milan an Ambro- 
sian MS. which, besides a portion of the 
sixth and eighth books, contained the 
eleventh; and among the brilliant suc- 
cesses which, on his removal to the Vati- 
can library speedily rendered Mai’s name 
illustrious throughout Europe, was a dis- 
covery of two other MSS. which contained 
entire the last four (xi-xiv.) books of the 
collection. These were published by Mai 
at Rome in the year 1828, and afterwards 
incorporated by him in ‘his “ Scriptorum 
veterum Nova Collectio.” The interme- 
diate books (ix. and x.) are still missing. 

The interest of modern scholars in the 
historical questions arising out of this 
remarkable literary imposture was for the 
first time seriously awakened by the well- 
known Danish scholar Thorlacius, profess- 
or at the University of Copenhagen, and 
still more by a most able and elaborate 
essay in Schleiermacher’s “7heologische 


Zeitschrift” for 1819, by Dr. Frederick 


Bleek, a member of the University of 
Berlin. The latter of these essays is a 
complete resumé of the earlier literary his- 
tory of the subject, and was the occasion 
of much desultory discussion in Germany 
and France; but the scientific study of 
the subject must rather date from the pub- 
lication of the critical edition of the Greek 
text with a metrical Latin version and 
elaborate annotations, by M. Alexandre, 
of the French Institute, in two octave vol- 
umes, at Paris, 1840. M. Alexandre’s 
edition comprises all the still extant 
books, twelve in number (i.—-viii. and xi.- 
xiv.), and he supplemented it by a larger 
volume of dissertations, of great research 
and remarkable learning, which may be 
said to exhaust the history as well as the 
criticism of the subject. Alexandre’s edi- 
tion was followed in 1852 by an edition of 
the Greek text with a German version by 
Dr. J. H. Friedlieb, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau; but both editions are 
supplanted by a new one in a single vol- 
ume, from the pen of M. Alexandre in 
1869, which, while it retains all that was 
valuable in his original two volumes, is 
much more conveniently arranged for the 
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purposes of study. How eager and ani- 
mated are the discussions to which it has 
given rise, may be seen in the long array 
of publications prefixed to these pages. 

e propose, therefore, to lay before 
our readers a short account of the collec- 
tion, and of the various views regarding it 
which have been entertained by the learned 
in ancient and modern times. 

It would be too much to say that the 
eight books of the sibylline collection 
were positively put forward or accepted 
as genuine when first published by Betu- 
leius ; but, strange as this may appear to 
any one acquainted with Koch’s prefatory 
remarks, they continued to find defenders 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Socinus, Koch himself, Julius 
Scaliger, Casaubon, Capella, Blondel, 
Dodwell, and others unhesitatingly re- 
jected the great mass of the collection as 
spurious ; but, on the other hand, Eras- 
mus, Schmidt, the Jesuit Pére Crasset, 
Nehring, and even our own Whiston, con- 
tended in their favor; the main ground 
of this opinion being the acceptance and 
use of them by the fathers, by Josephus, 
and by the early apologists in their con- 
troversies with pagan adversaries. 

Among those who regarded them as 
fabricated great diversity of opinion ex- 
isted as to the author or authors of 
the fabrication. Blondel ascribed the 
authorship to Hermas; Dodwell partly to 
Hermas, partly to the apologist Papias; 
strangest of all, considering the language 
in which they are written, Semler suggests 
as the author Tertullian, whom he sup- 
poses to have composed them in the inter- 
est of those Montanistic docrines of which 
he was the great Western representative. 
Some, again, look upon the imposture as a 
device of Jewish proselytism ; some attrib- 
ute it to the same Christian school from 
which emanated the apocryphal gospels 
and apostolical writings, the Book of 
Enoch, the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Recognitions of Clement, and the other 
literary fabrications of the early age. But 
the view most common among the early 
critics, and the one in favor of which the 
greatest amount of erudition seems to 
have been arrayed, is that which, without 
fixing upon any individual author, sets the 
compilation-down as the work of a Mon- 
tanist pen, and as designed especially to 
propagate the chiliastic doctrines of that 
strange sect. 

We shall see further on what are the 
latest views of critical scholars on these 
obscure questions; but it will be con- 
venient in the first place to give some 
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account of the collection and of its general 
purport and tendency. 

All scholars are now agreed in ac- 
cepting the view first critically pro- 
pounded and established by Vossius, that 
the present compilation is the work of 
several hands, and that its several parts 
were composed from entirely distinct 
standpoints. The form in which the col- 
lection comes down to us, being distrib- 
uted into fourteen books arranged as a 
continuous whole, is plainly aa after- 
thought ; and there can be little question 
that this recast is the work of the anony- 
mous Greek author of a preface which is 
found in all the manuscripts, and which 
accompanies the Greek text in the edi- 
tions both of Friedlieb and Alexandre. 
The writer of this preface was plainly a 
Christian and a Byzantine, but he was 
well acquainted with the Latin language 
and literature; and from the seeming] 
earnest and living interest with which 
he writes—as though the subject were 
still fresh and popular, and as though 
the ancient paganism of the Roman 
Empire still lingered in life—he can 
hardly be considered as later than the 
sixth century. He probably wrote during 
the reign of Justinian, and his statement 
puts it beyond all doubts that the sibyl- 
line oracles in his time did not form a sin- 
gle poem, but consisted of many pieces 
“ dispersed here and there and confused ” 
(oropadnv eiptoxopévovg Kal ovyxexouéevouc) ; 
that he simply sought to bring these sepa- 
rate oracles into combination and harmony 
(ele piav ovvagerav kai dppoviav); and that in 
this he consulted “ more for the conven- 
ience of the reader than for the exigen- 
cies or the congruities of the subject 
itself.” 

Nor were the separate sibylline pieces 
‘which he thus combined merely separate 
lays or parts of one connected body of 
-oracles, as, in the Wolfian theory, the 
lays of the Homeric poems are parts of 
one symmetrical epic. Each of the sibyl- 
line oracles will be felt to be a substantive 
whole ; and all occupy the same ground, 
although regarding it with different inter- 
-ests and from essentially distinct points of 
view. Accordingly, the combination of 
them in a connected whole has entailed in 
some places repetitions, and in others in 
congruities, which would have been impos- 
sible had the oracles been originally 
produced in their present form, as one un- 
‘divided composition. 

Now in comparing the several portions 
-of the oracles it is found that different 
:portions not only belong to different peri- 
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ods, but must have emanated from differ- 
ent religious communities, or at least from 
distinct schools of thought; and all critics 
are agreed that, although the collection in 
its present form most probably contains 
occasional verses and larger fragments of 
some of the pagan sibylline oracles, nev- 
ertheless, both the present collection as a 
whole, and the several oracles into which 
it may be resolved, are direct emanations 
either of the Jewish or the Christian school. 

Accordingly, an attempt has been made 
by all the recent critics to resolve into their 
primitive and independent forms the orig- 
inal sibylline poems, which the medizval 
collector in treating as one whole had dis- 
tributed into fourteen consecutive books; 
and by atolerably unanimous consent they 
are agreed that, leaving out of question 
the ninth and tenth books, which are still 
missing, the collection includes eight 
pieces originally distinct and of different 
age and authorship, and that their order as 
they stand in the present collection is 
entirely different from that of the dates 
of their composition. It will contribute 
to the better understanding of the sub- 
ject that we briefly indicate their distri- 
bution through the fourteen books of the 
existing collection. We shall follow the 
view of Professor Ewald, although he 
differs in some particulars from M. Alex- 
andre. 

The oldest of the original poems is now 
a fragment, consisting of the prologue of 
the first book and the whole of the third, 
from the 97th to the 828th line. The 
second forms the fourth book of the mod- 
ern collection. The third is now a por- 
tion of the fifth book, from the 52nd line 
to the end. The fourth is made up of 
the sixth and seventh books, together 
with the first fifty-one lines of the fifth. 
The fifth forms part of the eighth book 
(vv. 1-360); the sixth consists of the last 
portion of the eighth book (vv. 361-500); 
the seventh of the first, second, and third; 
and the eighth and last of the eleventh, 
twelfth, chirteenth, and fourteenth books 
of the modern pseudo-sibylline collection. 

When we add that the present arrange- 
ment-of these pieces is as far from the 
natural order as of time or of subject, it 
will be seen that in order to a just under- 
standing of their meaning and import, it 
is absolutely necessary to consider each 
piece in itself as an independent composi- 
tion. P 
Although great diversity of opinion pre- 
vails on other points, all critics are agreed 
in accepting the piece which we have 
placed first as the most ancient, the most 
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characteristic, and the most important of 
the entire. It is certainly older than 
Christianity, and may with great proba- 
bility be assigned to the earlier half of the 
second century before Christ. The author 
appears to have been an Alexandrian Jew 
of that period, and the circumstances in 
which it had its origin are well explained 
by Professor Ewald. 


The Greek kingdoms which had arisen out 
of the fragments of Alexander’s empire, were 
still for the moment menacing the liberties 
and well-being of Israel, and in a special 
manner that free movement in the world into 
which the (Alexandrian) Jews of that time, 
partly from nobler motives, but partly aiso 
from ambition and love of conquest. were 
eagerly and boldly entering ; but their views 
were embarrassed and disorganized, inasmuch 
as the old Jews of the Holy Land had fully 
recovered their liberty and now, in the happy 
enjoyment of peace, seemed to be gathering 
new strength for the accomplishment of a 
higher and prouder destiny. The Messianic 
hopes of the speedy downfall of heathendom 
and the grand and everlasting victory of true 
religion through the hands of the Jews, had 
been raised anew since the publication of the 
book of Daniel and the first book of Henoch ; 
and our poet in the spirit of the time threw 
himself heartily into this revival and develop- 
ment of ancient hopes; and, living as he did 
among heathens, was thoroughly imbued with 
the inspiration. His aim was to present these 
hopes and anticipations to the Gentiles in the 
most vivid colors, and he was the first, so far 
as we can know, by whom this was attempted. 
He desired to present to them the picture of 
a people who, in the most happy peace and 
under the most righteous laws and the finest 
morals, were realizing by anticipation the 
glories of the Messianic reign; to teach them 
to honor this people, and, if not to be con- 
verted to their communion, at least to abstain 
from molesting or disturbing them; and he 
had the further design of addressing the Jews 
or Hellenists who dwelt amid heathens, and 
easily forgot the import and scope of the 
Messianic prophecies, (Adbhandlung, pp. 24, 
25.) 

Nothing is known of the writer who con- 
ceived this bold design beyond what may 
be collected from scattered allusions and 
hints in his poem. He was plainly a culti- 
vated man, fully conversant with Greek 
literature and poetry, and evidently im- 
pressed with .his intellectual superiority 
over the ignorant and unthinking multitude 
of his own race (Aad¢ GBovdoc), His object 
seems to have been to turn to account the 
popularity of the sibylline prophecies, of 
which many varieties were in circulation, 
as a vehicle for the views which he desired 
to propagate, and for which he hoped to 
secure the interest and attractiveness 
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which the mystery and awe inseparable in 
‘the popular mind from the sibylline proph- 
ecies could hardly fail to impart. Two 
names were available for this purpose, as 
enjoying each a certain range of influence 
and authority—that of the Erythrean 
sibyl in Greece and Asia Minor, and that 
of the Cumzan sibyl, who was in repute 
in Italy, and was regarded as the daughter 
of Circe and Gnostus. Our sibyl is dis- 
tinct from both, and disclaims the person- 
ality of both alike ; the Erythrzan sibyl as 
shameless (dvaidéa), and the Cumzan as 
lying (pevoreipav).* The sibyl of our ora- 
cle represents herself as the daughter-in- 
law of the patriarch Noah, one of those 
spared with him in the deluge, and vouch- 
safed a knowledge of all the sublime mys- 
teries and truths disclosed to him. The 


knowledge thus enjoyed is the source and 
the foundation of the authority which she 
claims for her oracle. 


T@ ra mpar’ tyévovto, r2 & Eoxara mavr’ dre- 
deixOn, 

"Qor’ an’ éuod orépatog rad’ dAndwwad mivta He- 
2éx0W. 


From time’s first dawn to its last fading eve, 
My mouth shall truly tell earth’s fateful story. 


As this, the most ancient of all the 
pseudo-sibylline poems, may be taken as 
in some sense typical, and as embodying 
all that is most characteristic in the later 
poems, a brief description of its plan will 
serve as a guide to the interpretation of 
the rest. 

It may be described as presenting a 
summary account of the creation, and of 
the early history of the world anterior to 
the flood, together with a rapid survey, 
partly historical (namely, down to the days 
of the sibyl herself), partly prophetical of 
the events yet to come, and especially of 
the issue and consummation of all, in that 
Messianic period towards which all his- 
tory and allthe movements of peoples and 
races converge. 

Like her prototypes in the classic 
legend, the sibyl of this poem is endowed 
with preternatural longevity. Represent- 
ing in her own person the memories of the 
antediluvian time, she has survived on to 
the building of the Tower of Babel, she 
has lived in Babylon in the days of its 
glory, and she now appears a way-worn 
pilgrim among the growing common- 
wealths of Greece, to denounce and dispel 
the darkness which prevails, and to fore- 
shadow the wisdom and the glory which 
are to come. 


* Orac. Sibyll. (Friedlieb), book iii., vv. 813, 855. 
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Nor can it be denied that the historical 
character and attitude thus assumed are at 
once eminently poetical, and admirably 
adapted as well to the subject of the 
sibyl’s supposed revelations, as to the 
tone in which they were to be delivered. 
The language was Greek; the metrical 
form was that which the old Greek tradi- 
tion had consecrated to religious use ; the 
entire external garb and fashion was 
Greek. But the spirit, however masked 
and withdrawn from view, was essentially 
that of the Hebrew seer. The truths 
which, while withheld as to terms, were yet 
intelligibly shadowed forth in those forms 
long familiar to the Gentile mind in their 
inner meaning were instinct with that 
spirit which had thundered from Sinai, 
which had breathed in the sublime reveal- 
ings of Isaias, and had carried terror in 
the fiery denunciations of Habacuc or 
Zacharias. 

The advantages derivable from this 
combination of character in the supposed 
sibyl of the earliest of the oracles are well 
drawn out by Ewald. 


This sibyl is thus able to discourse at once 
of divine and eternal things, and of things 
human and transitory ; she can speak of events 
and histories in the remotest past, and of oc- 
currences which were but of yesterday; of the 
newest problems of the passing present, and 
of the darkest enigmas of the distant future. 
If she discourse of things which relatively to 
the poet at the moment of his writing.are still 
future, it is plain that her admonitions or de- 
nunciations must take the form of prophecy. 
If she speak of events which have occurred 
since the flood and the building of Babel, 
she is at liberty to speak of these events of 
remote antiquity as future, and to clothe the 
occurrences of her own time in the language 
of prophecy; but, inversely, she frequently 
also falls into the tone of narrative, and speaks 
as though from the midst of the poet’s own 
present, because, in some sense, she still 
equivalently survives in him. These things, 
taken rigorously, are not to be regarded as 
contradictions, and it would be wrong to be 
severe on the poet for such appearances of 
anachronism, For example, in one place* 
she recounts the eight empires of the world as 
a historian; in another ft she speaks of fifteen 
hundred years having elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the Hellenic kingdom. But as the 
sibyl really delivers in the form of prophecy 
many events which were actually past, it is 
hard to distinguish such utterances from what 
she delivers as purely prophetical relatively to 
the time of the poet; and in reality the com- 
mentators have often failed to distinguish the 
two things accurately. But the same difficulty 


* Book iii., 156-161, 
t Ibid., vv. 551-553. 
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arises in all books of the kind, and no doubt 
or obscurity would present itself in such cases 
to an attentive and intelligent auditor at the 
time, or to a careful reader at the present day. 
(Abhandlung, pp. 27, 28.) 


It is noticeable too, that, while the spirit 
of the composition throughout is essen- 
tially that of a devoted and enthusiastic 
Hebrew, much care is taken to maintain, 
even in its minuter forms, the traditional 
character of the sibyl which the writer has 
assumed. We find interspersed with the 
monotheist, and even with the Messianic 
portions of the poem, phrases and allu- 
sions unmistakably Greek ; allusions hardly 
intelligible except to a Greek reader; 
proverbs and proverbial sayings, as the 
well-known 


Mp kiver Kayudpivar, dxivyntoc yap dpeivov * — 


even puns and plays upon words and 
names which were of every-day use in 
Greece, but the point of which would be 
utterly lost upon an Oriental, such as 
"Eorat xal Sapog dupoc, éceitar Anrog adnrog.t 
There was one characteristic, too, of the 
ancient and genuine sibylline oracles 
which was especially suited to the pur- 
pose of the writer of the supposititious 
poem, and which made that form of com- 
position a peculiarly appropriate vehicle 
for the views which it was intended to 


place before the Gentile world through its 


instrumentality. The gloomy forebod- 
ings, the angry denunciations, the fore- 
shadowings of terror and of woe, which 
formed the staple of the genuine sibylline 
oracles of the pagan world, gave proba- 
bility and easy acceptance to the pictures 
of evil and of desolation, moral and physi- 
cal, with which the pages of the pretended 
sibyllist are filled, while they prepared the 
way for the promise of returning hope and 
happiness which was to herald the advent 
of that great deliverer, to whom the Gen- 
tiles, in the very depths of their abandon- 
ment, were to be taught to look forward. 
It is impossible not to be struck by the 
ingenuity and power with which the two 
characters are brought into harmony. 
The sibyl appears impelled, as though by 
some superhuman influence, to proclaim 
the desolation which threatens to over- 
whelm the whole world, and especially 
Greece and all the Hellenic countries and 
races. At times she seems to be ex- 
hausted by the strain of protracted excite- 
ment, and wedried out by the long and 
gloomy recital of the past. She shrinks, 


* Book iii., v. 737. j 
t Ibid, v. 353. 
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as though in agony, from the horrors of 
the impending future. Overcome with 


melancholy at the picture unveiled before | i 


her eyes, she would fain be silent, but the 
divine impulse cannot be resisted, and in 
pain and bitterness she completes her 
appointed task.* The poem is thus an 
alternation of excitement and depression ; 
instead of one sustained recital, it is a 
series of renewed outpourings of the pre- 
ternatural afflatus, each new revelation 
apparently succeeding an interval of 
silence and collapse. 

There is one particular in which, per- 
haps, this poem must be admitted to be 
unsatisfactory as a type of other pseudo- 
sibylline oracles, inasmuch as in its pres- 
ent form it is plainly imperfect. But we 
shall see that the missing portions may 
be in a great degree supplied, partly from 
extant fragments which originally be- 
longed to it, and partly from unmistak- 
able analogies with other sibylline poems 
which exist in a condition of greater com- 
pleteness. 

When the author of the anonymous 
preface undertook to collect all the oracles 
which were in circulation into a connected 
whole, he took many liberties with the 
separate poems, in the way of suppression, 
alteration, introduction of connecting and 
explanatory paragraphs, or verses, and 
other similar modifications, dividing the 
entire into fourteen books. The result, as 
may be easily imagined, is a very incongru- 
ous whole, abounding with repetitions, 
inversions, contradictions, anachronisms, 
and other violations of structural unity and 
harmony. 

The interesting piece which we are 
describing, although it is unquestionably 
the most ancient portion of the collection, 
is not placed at the head of the series, and 
does not even form a distinct book or set of 
books, but is found as an undistinguished 
portion of the third book commencing 
only at the 97th line. Its present open- 
ing is abrupt and unnatural, nor can it be 
connected with the lines which imme- 
diately precede it. On the contrary, the 
first verse alludes to some “threats of 
the Mighty God,” which are no longer 
found in the original, but which must be 
supposed to have preceded, and which 
appear to be connected with the baffled 
attempt of the builders of the Tower of 
Babel —a topic which is found in almost 
every one of the seven independent poems. 

It is plain, therefore, that a portion is 
missing {from the commencement of the 


* See iii. 295-297, also vv. 489-491. 
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poem. Now the other pieces follow for 
the most part a common type, commenc- 
ing with an address exhorting men to 
acknowledge and worship the true God, 
denouncing the idolatrous worship which 
prevailed, and calling upon the world to 
renounce its follies and abominations ; 
and in most of the poems this is followed 
by a summary history of the creation of 
the world by this omnipotent being, or the 
early generations of mankind, of the wick- 
edness and corruptions which overspread 
the world, and of the dreadful judgment 
with which this wickedness was visited in 
the deluge which overwhelmed the human 
race with the exception of a single family. 
It is natural to presume that the most 
ancient of the poems must have followed 
the common type ; and it so happens that 
two sibylline fragments still extant which 
can be identified with almost perfect cer- 
tainty as having originally formed part of 
this very poem follow that type exactly. 
Prefixed to the first book of the present 
collection are two fragments, one of thirty- 
eight, the other of forty-nine verses, which 
have been preserved by Theophilus of 
Antioch, in his Book to Autolycus, under 
the name of “ The Sibyl.” Besides these 
two large fragments, Theophilus quotes 
two other short sibylline extracts, one of 
which actually occurs in the poem as at 
present preserved. Now, it is plain that, 
since Theophilus cites throughout but one 
“sibyl,” he must have taken all the ex- 
tracts from the same piece, which can be 
no other than ours. Lactantius, too, ex- 
pressly ascribes the procemium to the 
Erythrzan sibyl, to whom the body of our 
poem undoubtedly assumes to belong ; and 
if it were allowable to argue from the sim- 
ilarity of style and sentiment in two com- 
positions, both of which are confessedly 
imitations of a common model— the an- 
cient oracles of the pagan sibyl—there 
could be little, hesitation about inferrin 

from a comparison of the language an 

structure the identity of the authorship of 
the procemium with that of the main 

em. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the sibylline poem of the third book orig- 
inally opened with the address to the Gen- 
tiles on the worship of the true God which 
Theophilus has preserved. It is equally 
plain, however, that, even after this addi- 
tion, a portion of the original is still want- 
ing. We have seen that the first lines of 
the piece in the third book allude to some 
previous “threatenings of the Mighty 
God.” Now, there is nothing in Theoph- 
ilus’s fragments which could be described 
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under the name of “threatenings ;” and 
the obvious -conclusion is that the poem 
must have originally contained a passage 
similar to that which is found in others of 
the sibylline poems of the collection, in 
which, after a recital of the early history of 
mankind and a picture of the wickedness 
which had overspread the earth and of its 
destruction by the general deluge, the 
vengeance of God is denounced upon the 
offending generation, and that sentence of 
doom is pronounced which it was to be the 
privilege of the promised deliverer to can- 
cel. 

Arguing, therefore, from the analogy of 
the other more complete sibylline poems 
of the series, it would appear that the 
author of the present piece had begun 
with a summary history of the creation 
and of the human race, similar to that 
which most of these poems contain, and 
that the portion of his poem which is em- 
bodied in the third book of the modern 
collection takes up that history just at the 
era of the building of the Tower of Babel. 
The sibylline narrative of that event is in 
the main that of the Bible history; but a 
curious additional circumstance is intro- 
duced. The Deity is described as employ- 
ing the winds as the instrument, not alone 
of the destruction of the tower, but of the 
contention and strife which led to the dis- 
persion of the human race : — 


Airixa & ’AOavaroc peyaAnv érxéOnnev dvayKny. 
IIvetpaow* aitdp erect’ dvewor péyav ipod’ rip- 


yov 
Pipav Kai Ovytoiaw én’ GAAjKoLC Epiv dpoav. 


Then straightway at the Immortal’s stern be- 


est 
The vassal winds dashed down the lofty tower, 
And stirred contention in the breasts of men. 


Unlike some of the other poems, too, the 
date of the destruction of Babel is here 
assigned to the tenth, and not to the sixth 
generation of man; and taking up the his- 
tory at this point, the author proceeds to 
detail the growth of the kingdoms conse- 
quent upon the dispersion of mankind, as 
far as the return of the Jews from the 
captivity. 

Speaking roughly, it may be said to be 
divisible into three parts. In the first the 
sibyl, keeping within the sphere of his- 
tory, can hardly be said to depart from the 
character of a narrator of the annals of the 
long ages of her own preternaturally pro- 
tracted life, which stretches back into the 
antediluvian world, and reaches down to 
some unnamed period, only to be defined 
by inferences of synchronism, and by a 


comparison of the range of events in- 
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cluded in the narrative. In the second 
and third she directly assumes the pro- 
phetical character. The pictures which 
she here presents have the form of mystic 
visions of the present, of scenes of awe 
and wonder passing under her eyes, or of 
forecastings of the future which force 
themselves upon her awe-struck and 
almost reluctant imagination. s 

There is this difference between these 
two divisions of the oracle, that in the 
second the prophetical picture is almost 
entirely a showing forth of the evils into 
which the human race is destined to fall, 
and of the multiplied woes which await 
them in retribution; while it is only the 
third that holds out the promise of the 
reparation of these woes, of the coming of 
the great deliverer, and of the restoration 
of the kingdom of justice and holiness 
upon earth. 

Space will not permit more than a mere 
allusion to the purport of the several parts 
of thiscurious piece. In the first (b. iii, 
v. 97-294), after the dispersion of the 
baffled builders of Babel, we are prepared 
by an introduction, which is a curious 
blending of the classic myth of the Titans 
with the first glimmerings of actual his- 
tory, for a survey of the growth of the 
great primitive kingdoms of the world, 
Egyptian, Persian, Median, Assyrian, 
Macedonian, and Roman; all, however, 
being manifestly subordinated in interest 
to the Jewish, the history of which is 
given in great detail from the sojourn in 
Egypt and the Exodus under Moses to 
the return from the Babylonian captivity 
and the rebuilding of the temple. In the 
latter part the writer gives free scope to 
his national partialities, and dilates with- 
out reserve on the praises of the Jewish 
race; and both Ewald and M. Delaunay 
observe upon the similarity of tone and 
upon other remarkable coincidences in 
detail between our sibylline poem and the 
curious apocryphal Book of Enoch, as 
furnishing some ground to surmise their 
community of authorship, or at least their 
emanation from the same common school 
of thought. 

It is noticeable, nevertheless, that, 
through all this betrayal of Jewish procliv- 
ities, the writer is careful not to forget his 
assumed character of a heathen sibyl. 
Even while dilating on the glories of the 
restored temple, and on the divine 
interposition-—the “heaven-sent king” 
through whom it is accomplished — he 
maintains, if not in sentiment at least in 
language, the ré/e which he has under- 
taken; and while the Deity is habitually 
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called by the name of the “ Mighty God,” 
the “ Immortal God,” and by other appel- 
lations equally expressive of that monothe- 
istic dogma which it is the writer’s own 
purpose to insinuate into the Gentile 
mind, we not only meet with words and 
phrases faintly redolent of the old ideas ; 
with conventional pagan formulas and 
allusions to the legendary and mythical 
personages of the pagan Olympus; but in 
the very page in which the One God is 
freely proclaimed, and in which his prov- 
idential action in history is openly acknowl- 
edged, we find language which would not 
be out of place in the sacred books of 
heathendom— in Homer’s “ Hymns” or 
Hesiod’s “ Theogonia,” and the One God 
of the higher flights of the poem sinks 
down into the commonplace of the pagan 
mythology, the familiar 


"Adavatov yevernpa bedy mévtov 7’ dv0pdrwr. 


The second part of the sibylline poem 
(b. iii., 295-399) is still more characteris- 
tic, and assumes much more distinctly the 
prophetical form, At the close of the first 
part a pause, as though of exhaustion, 
intervenes, and the sibyl entreats “the 
Mighty Father” to cease for a time the 
impulse under which she had been forced 
to prophesy. But her prayer is refused, 
and once again God “ commands her to 
prophesy to the whole earth, and to re- 
veal to kings the things that are to come.” 
The subject of this branch of her prophecy 
is the succession of woes which, through 
the judgment of the Immortal, are to fall 
upon the nations in punishment of the 
profanation of his temple ; beginning with 


Al al cot BaBvidv, 40’ ’Acovpiwy yévoc dvdpav, 


and running through the whole circle of 


the ancient states and kingdoms. Many 
portions of this strange rhapsody are 
poetical and dramatic in the highest de- 
gree, and the historical allusions are often 
striking and effective. The Trojan war of 
course is not overlooked, but it is princi- 
pally noticeable on account of a most curi- 
ous charge against the author of the Iliad 
of fraud and plagiarism from the sibyl’s 
own verses. After an outburst of pity 
for the woes to be brought upon Ilium by 
Helen (who is described as “a beautiful 
Fury sprung from Sparta, an undying 
theme of song, but a fruitful germ of evil 
to Asia and to Europe”), the sibyl pro- 
ceeds to say that the story of the fortunes 
of Ilium will be told in after time bya 
certain blind old man, she denounces him 
with stern, it may almost be said with 
fierce vituperation, as a “lying writer” 
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ality (pevdorarpec), deceiving blind and 
empty-headed mortals with all manner of 
lies; dressing up in untrue colors (0b piv 
GAnGa¢) the exploits of Hector, Achilles, 
and the other heroes; introducing the 
gods as taking part in the contest; and 
above all, as appropriating her verses, and 
making fraudulent use of her books. 

The direct purpose of this curious pas- 
sage is, of course, to secure for the facti- 
tious oracle the credit of a prediction ful- 
filled. But there is a deeper object. 
Scholars who are familiar with the Homer- 
ic controversies will remember that there 
actually was an old charge against the 
author of the Iliad of having plagiarized 
his narrative of the siege of Troy from the 
verses of the sibyl. This charge is men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, Solinus, and 
others; and the pretended sibyl here 
turns it to account as a note of the authen- 
ticity of her oracle, by, as it were, antici- 
pating the fraudulent appropriation of her 
verses by the author of the Homeric poem. 
Nor can it be doubted that in very many 
passages the pseudo-sibyl has fully caught 
the Homeric strain, and that we recognize 
not only in the single verses, but often in 
the structure and spirit of the description 
or narrative, a spirited echo of the immor- 
tal classic. It is true that occasionally the 
imitation is unpleasantly servile, and, like 
that of the later Alexandrian imitators of 
Homer, 


Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null ; 


but taken as a whole the poem undoubt- 
edly possesses high merit. It is far supe- 
rior to any of the other oracles in the col- 
lection, and we can hardly hesitate to agree 
even with the high estimate which Ewald 
has formed of it, in pronouncing it “one 
one the noblest and most striking poems 
of the latter half of the second century 
before Christ, and, indeed, one of the fin- 
est remaining of that entire period.” 

On the other hand, the writer has, in 
many places, been almost equally success- 
ful in imitating the tone of biblical proph- 
ecies, and especially in their denunciatory 
passages. Many of the minatory addresses, 
particularly in the second part of the poem, 
will remind the reader of the woes de- 
nounced by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Hosea; and it is by no means impossible 
that this pointed imitation of scriptural 
tone and diction may have formed part of - 
that studied system of literary artifice 
which is traceable in so many other details 
of this extraordinary work. An impression 
appears to have prevailed in the pagan 
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world regarding the sacred writers of the 
Bible, similar to that which we have 
already seen to have existed about Ho- 
mer; namely, that they had plagiarized 
portions of their prophecies from the ora- 
cles of the sibyl. What the origin of this 
strange accusation may have been it is 
difficult to say. It seems to be alluded to 
by St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his poem 
to Nemesius where he retorts the charge 
upon his pagan adversary; and perhaps it 
is not too much to believe that the assump- 
tion of this scriptural tone was a part of 
the disguise which the sibylline forger 
sought to make his work pass as a genuine 
emanation of the prophetical spirit which 
was already popularly known under these 
characteristics. 

Whatever may be thought of this con- 
jecture, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the skill and effectiveness with which the 
character of the inspired prophets is main- 
tained through the long succession of sup- 
posed revelations of the future which forms 
the staple of this portion of the poem. 
The individuality of the prophet is almost 
entirely sunk. All personal, or at least 
all voluntary action ceases. The seer is 
the passive instrument of the Deity ; his 
words are but enforced outpourings of the 
divine afflatus. He does but deliver that 
which is placed on his often unwilling lips ; 
he depicts in fervid language the scenes 
and events which are called up before his 
eyes, and from which he seems to recoil in 
horror and dismay. More than once he 
sinks exhausted by grief and excitement, 
and prays to be released from further con- 
templating the manifold woes which rise 
before him. But the inexorable impulse 
still urges him onward. He cannot choose 
but speak what he is ordered. He cannot 
close his mind even against scenes which 
fill his heart with grief and indignation. 
Indeed many of these pictures in the sec- 
ond part of the poem exhibit poetic power 
of an unusual order; and the whole piece 
in many respects may well take a place, 
according to its kind, among works of high 
art, whether ancient or modern. 

We have spoken of this piece as con- 
fessedly the most ancient in the series of 
sibyl-books. The familiar allusions to 
Egypt and its religion and usages which 
pervade it, and the writer’s evident Egyp- 

‘tian sympathies and predilections, plainly 
point him out as an Egyptian, and prob- 
-ably an Alexandrian. As regards the 
date, the reign of the seventh (and of no 
later) king of Greek race in Egypt being 
repeatedly referred to, we may broadly as- 
sume this period as the range of the pre- 
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tended prophet’s vision—that is, of his 
knowledge of contemporary history; and 
although a doubt (dependent on whether 
Alexander the Great be or be not enu- 
merated in the succession) arises as to 
whether this seventh king of Greek race 
is, as M. Alexandre thinks, Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor (B.c. 184-146), or Ptolemy Euer- 
getes II. surnamed Physcon (B.c. 146- 
117), as is held by Ewald, we can hardly 
hesitate to agree with the former. It 
seems plain that the author intended to 
include “the Macedonians ” in the enu- 
meration. M. Alexandre’s opinion is con- 
firmed by a very striking allusion to a 
“great king from Asia” — evidently no 
other than Antiochus Epiphanes, whose 
Egyptian expedition occurred in B.c. 171= 
168, upwards of twenty years before the 
accession of Ptolemy Physcon; and there 
is another circumstance which appears 
even more decisive. The great object of 
the author of this pretended sibyl-book 
was to find a vehicle for the diffusion in 
the Gentile world of the Messianic hopes 
and promises which prevailed among his 
own people. Now it is known that these 
hopes were raised to an extravagant pitch 
of enthusiasm on the defeat of the designs 
of Antiochus, B.c. 168, and it is hardly 
possible to doubt that in the predictions of 
returning peace, of the abolition of im- 
moral and idolatrous worship, the resusci- 
tation of the sacred race of pious men, the 
reopening of the temple, the renewal of 
the sacrifices, and, finally, the advent of 
the Mighty King — 
Kai rér’ dx’ nedriovo Ode réurper Bactija 
“Og mdoav yalav maboet TOAEAOLO AaKoio — 

Then from the East the Lord shall send a king 


To hush the voice of war throughout the 
world — 


which form the staple of this portion of 
the third book, we have an outburst of 
these hopes in their first newness during 
the temporary triumph of the Jewish 
nationality in the successful rising under 
Judas Maccabeus. This would of course 
identify “the seventh king” with Ptolemy 
Philometor, and, indeed, it seems quite 
impossible that a pretending prophet, 
writing at any period subsequent to this 
event, or at least to the death of Simon 
(B.C. 156), could have given utterance in 
the form of a prediction to the high hopes 
which are embodied in these verses. 

M. Alexandre regards one portion of 
this poem (b. v., vv. 290-488) as long pos- 
terior to the rest of the poem, and: to be- 
long to the age of the Antonines; but we 
preter to accept the view of Ewald, who 
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regards the whole work as one continuous 
piece, reviewing in a sort of loose succes- 
sion, but yet with the wild and fitful irreg- 
ularity which becomes visions of a seer, 
the fortunes of the great kingdoms of the 
world — Egypt, Persia, India, Assyria, 
Macedonia, the Greco-Egyptian empire, 
and finally that of Rome. Starting as if 
from the sibyl’s own time, the piece begins 
in the form of a retrospect of the history of 
the world from the deluge; but from the 
162nd verse the tone becomes directly 
prophetic — 
A voice divine springs in the sibyl’s breast. 


She is “commanded to prophesy through- 
out the entire world, and to foretell to 
kings and peoples the destinies of the em- 
pires which are to come.” The poem is 
thus a curious mixture of prophecy and 
history, and it is often difficult to realize 
from which standpoint any particular inci- 
dent is contemplated in the narrative. 
We are carried in strangely capricious 
disorder from the glories of the “ house 
of Solomon” and the conquests of the 
mighty people of Macedonia to the career 
of another kingdom (the Roman) from the 
western sea, “many-headed and wearing 
white garments,” which shall “rule over 
many lands, overthrow many peoples, and 
strike terror into all the kings of the 
earth ;” but which shall also be dishon- 
ored by avarice and rapacity, and polluted 
with innumerable crimes. Thence we 
are again led back to the hopeful prospect 
of the restoration of God’s people, who 
will guide men once more to the right 
way — 
Tlavrecar Bporoiat Biov xafodnyot Ecovrat, 


The picture (vv. 215-247) of the holiness 
and peace which are to characterize the 
triumph of this people of God is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. But this in turn gives 
place to the wars that are to come in the 
Babylonian captivity, and which are only 
to be averted by another divine interpo- 
sition. “ God will again send a king from 
heaven, who will judge man in blood and 
the flame of fire.” 

It is in describing the terrors of this 
judgment that the sibyl pours out that cat- 
alogue of woes upon Babylon, upon Egypt, 
upon Libya, upon the cities of Asia, and 
upon Greece and Rome, to which we have 
already alluded, as having a striking 
resemblance to the denunciations with 
which many of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament abound. It seems plain, how- 
ever, that the main purpose of the poem, 
and especially all the doctrinal or histori- 
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cal eae which belongs to it, is 
centred in the great national movement 
which stirred the Jewish race throughout 
the world at this period, and in the new 
hopes by which this movement had been 
called into activity. The Gentile world 
had filled up the measure of evil. God’s 
people had been crushed down to the low- 
est depth of humiliation and suffering. 
Idolatry had overrun the extreme limit of 
divine patience and long-suffering. The 
appointed time was at hand. The great 
deliverer was about to arise; and the 
warning voice of the sibyl is lifted up by 
God’s command to call on the nations to 
anticipate the wrath that is to come, by 
abandoning their false gods and returning 
to the worship of the one true God. To 
the Greeks a special appeal is addressed, 
and to them, if insensible to this appeal, 
special woes are denounced. The Jewish 
people is to be the great instrument, and 
Judea the main theatre of the restoration. 
Kings and rulers will combine, but God 
will smite and scatter them. Terrific 
signs and wonders will accompany the 
manifestations of his power. Globes of 
fire will fall from heaven. Earth and 
ocean will be shaken to their centre; all 
nature, animate and inanimate, will trem- 
ble before God’s almighty power — 


Spite im’ dlavatow mpocdimov Kai p6Bog Ecrat. 

But ir the midst of this universal confu- 
sion and dismay God’s chosen people will 
dwell in peace in the shadow of his tem- 


ple secure in the shelter of his almighty 
hand. 


Abrap yap oxerdcete ubvoc, weyadwc te mapactag, 
Kixdodev, aoet reixoc Exwv mupde alfouévo.o, 


He shall protect them with o%trshadowing 


an 
And with a circling wall of flaming fire. 


And then follows a picture of the peace 
and blessedness in which God’s people 
shall dwell, which is plainly the counter- 
part of the golden age cf classic mythol- 
ogy. The sibyl’s vision of the condition 
of God’s children under the happy rule of 
the deliverer, is a skilful combination of 
the spiritual prophecies of Isaiah and the 
more mundane fancies of Ovid’s “Golden 
Age” and Virgil’s well-known Fourth Ec- 
logue; and it is a curious confirmation of 
the belief that both poets drew upon the 
sibylline oracles of their day for the mate- 
rials of their sketch. 

To this glowing picture is subjoined a 
final appeal (vv. 808-28) to the “unhappy 
Greece ” to “ put aside her pride and turn 
in prayer to the Immortal God;” with a 
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promise that thus she too shall be par- 
taker of all these glories; and the piece 
concludes with that strange piece of per- 
sonal revelation on the sibyl’s part to 
which allusion has already been made. 
The Greeks call her the Erythraan, and 
brand her as a shameless impostor ; others 
think her the daughter of Circe and Gnos- 
tus, and hold her to be a maniac and a 
false prophetess; but she is in reality the 
daughter-in-law of Noah, delivered in com- 
mon with him from the waters of the 
deluge, and commissioned by God to 
reveal both the past and the future. For 
the truth of her claims she is content to 
be tested by the event of her predictions. 


Such is an outline of the character and 
contents of this ancient piece, and from 
it may be formed some notion of the gen- 
eral structure of the remaining poems. 
The second is later in point of time by 
more than two centuries, and is very dif- 
ferent in spirit and in tone. It seems to 
have been composed about the year A.D. 
80, while the burning of the temple * and 
the destruction of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peiit were still recent. They are dwelt 
upon by the author as evidences of the 
anger of God against the ovpressors of 
the righteous. As to the religious belief 
of the author some conflict of opinion 
exists. Ewald gives reasons to show that 
if a Jew at all, he did not at least belong 
to any strict Jewish sect; but at the same 
time he finds no grounds for M. Alexan- 
dre’s opinion that he was a Christian. It 
seems likely that he belonged to the sect 
of Essenians, which in the end of the first 
century had many ramifications in Syria 
and Asia Minor, with which countries this 
writer appears to have had a close connex- 
ion. The general plan of the piece is the 
same as that of the older poem; the his- 
torical survey begins here also from the 
destruction of the Tower of Babel; but the 
events are touched in the merest outline, 
and the long catalogue of denunciations of 
the evils which overrun all the nations of 
the earth and the glowing picture of the 
deliverance which is to succeed them, 
which forms a prominent characteristic of 
the former poems, is here reduced to the 
compass of a few paragraphs. 

The third of the poems seems to belong 
to the same period as the last piece, but 
emanates from an entirely different school. 
The author was evidently a native of 
Egypt, and composed his poem from the 


* Book iv., v. 125. 
t Ibid., vv. 130, 131. 
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assumed and novel character of an Egyp- 
tian sibyl, the friend or sister of Isis, 
This is the poem which is cited by St. 
Clement of Alexandria under the name of 
“ The Sibyl.” 

All these pieces are of Jewish, or at least 
of non-Christian, origin, and were com- 
posed with a view to the propagation of 
the monotheistic and Messianic ideas 
among the Gentiles, and to the prepara- 
tion of the world of heathendom for the 

eat deliverance which had long been 
ondly looked forward to by the Jews, 
as well of Judea as of the dispersion. 
The fourth poem, although tinged with 
Jewish opinions and predilections, is cer- 
tainly written from a Christian point of 
view. According to Ewald’s view (pp. 66, 
67), the seventh and eighth books and the 
first fifty-one verses of the gh aPlginally 
formed one piece; and this¥piece, as *he 
now rearranges it, opens with a hymn 
(b. vi. 1-28) in praise of Christ, and a 
prophetical summary of his life, miracles, 
and passion, so undisguisedly Christian 
that it is believed by some not to belon 
properly to the sibylline collection at all. 
Ewald, nevertheless, unhesitatingly con- 
nects it with the seventh book, which is 
also Christian although of a much less 
pronounced tone, and with evident indica- 
tions of that Judaizing spirit shichpper: 
vaded the Ebionite and Nazar@e sctts 


the later apostolic times, and which belt 
its ground in the Syrian churches down to 


the third century. Assuming that the 
first fifty-one verses of the fifth book form 
a part of this piece, it is plain from intrin 
sic evidence that it must have been con® 
posed in the end of Adrian’s reign, A.D. 
138. 

The next in order forms the first part 
of the eighth book, vv. 1-36. It belongs 
in all seeming to the time of Septimius 
Severus (A.D. 211), who, it can hardly be 
doubted, is the dvaf modéxpavoc referred to 
in v. 53. Itis in this poem that the well- 
known Acrostic on the name ’Ijcoi¢ Xprord¢ 
Geod Tide Zwrip occurs, cited by St. Augus- 
tine in Latin verse in the eighteenth book 
“De Civitate Dei.” 

The remaining portion of the eighth 
book (vv. 361-500) comes next in order; 
but this is regarded by Ewald as an inde- 
pendent and directly Christian composi 
tion, neither in structure nor in ‘ait 
forming part of the pseudo-sibyllin@psems \ 
wth which itis now mixed up. We can 
hardly reconcile ourselves to this view: 
There is no doubt that the teaching of this 
fragment is far more directly Christian 
than that of its companion poems ; but its 
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assumption of Christian views, if some- 
what bolder, is scarcely more irreconcila- 
ble with the pretended sibylline character 
than that of some of the other poems, and 
perhaps is even less out of keeping with 
it than that of the acrostics of the first 
portion of this book, or the address to the 
cross with which the sixth book (vv. 26-8) 
terminates, both of which undoubtedly be- 
long to the sibylline school. 

But there can be no such question as to 
the seventh oracle, which now forms the 
first, second, and third books of the col- 
lection, and which, though full of Chris- 
tian teaching, makes the most undisguised 
profession of sibylline origin. It may be 
assigned with much probability to the first 
years of the'third century, having been 
composed after the great age of persecu- 
tion was past, but yet before the establish- 
ment of Christianity under Constantine. 
But, notwithstanding this modern date and 
the complete alteration of circumstances, 
it bears in general form and treatment a 
close analogy to the oldest of these poems 
described above. The sibyl here again, as 
in the first and the fourth oracles, is the 
daughter-in-law of Noah; and, like the 
prophetess of the fourth poem, she has 
been a shameless and inveterate sinner, 
but, like her, she throws herself on the 
mercy of the great deliverer. 


The last of these strange compositions 
is comprised in the four last books (xi.- 


xiv.) of the present collection. The date 
of this piece is a subject of great uncer- 
tainty. Most critics assign it to the end 
of the third century; but Ewald con- 
tends that it is much later, and fixes the 
scene of the fourteenth book in the ill- 
starred reign of the emperor Constans 
11. (641-668), memorable for the progress 
of the Arab conquests in the Eastern Em- 
pire. 

If we accept this view, we shall have the 
strange problem of a series of literary 
fictions extending over a period of above 
eight hundred years, which for a time at 
‘east were endorsed as authentic by many 
of the highest names in ecclesiastical liter- 
ature. They emanate from different na- 
tionalities and different schools of thought. 
We find Jews putting on the guise of the 
heathen sibyl in order to propagate among 
the heathen under that accredited name 
the fundamental doctrine of the unity of 
God, and the hopes of its universal diffu- 
sion and triumph by the hands of the great 
deliverer promised through the Jewish 
people to all the nations of the earth. On 
the other hand, we have Christians, under 
the same assumed garb, insinuating, to 
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Jews and Gentiles alike, the fulfilment, in 
the person of Christ, of the promised 
hopes of both. Sectaries of both relig- 
ions are found employing the same me- 
dium as aevehicle of their own special 
opinions. Nor was the device confined to 
the period of the conflict of Christianity 
with paganism. Two at least of the 
pseudo-sibylline pieces are posterior in 
date to the triumph of Christianity, or at 
all events to the peace of the Church; and 
long after the complete cessation of the 
pagan worship we find the device em- 
ployed against a new antagonist. The last 
of the sibylline oracles seems to have 
been written not from the old standpoint 
of Christianity in relation to the Greek and 
Roman religions, but in view of the new 
creed of Islam and the fiery fanaticism 
with which it was propagated among the 
races of the East. 

The religious opinions, however, of the 
several authors are open to much contro- 
versy. Ewald and Alexandre are at issue 
in more than one instance as to the partic- 
ular religious views of the writer of the 
same piece; and M. Delaunay has pub- 
lished a large and interesting volume to 
show that particular portions of the sibyl- 
line collection, which both Ewald and 
Alexandre regard as certainly Christian, 
are not the work of a Christian author at 
all, but emanated from the Jewish sect of 
the Essenians. But the discussion im 
volves too many details to be examined in 
these pages; and we must content our- 
selves with some observations on the doc- 
trinal and literary peculiarities of the 
sibylline poems generally, and on the posi- 
tion which they hold in relation to the 
Greek literature, whether classic or Hel- 
lenistic, of the period to which they be- 
long. 

The historical portion of the poems 
cannot be said to have much interest for 
the general reader, although it -supplies 
occasion for more than one animated 
controversy to the commentators. But the 
doctrinal bearing of the pseudo-sibylline 
poems furnishes abundant matter for curi- 
ous speculation, and involves many varie- 
ties of creed according to the age of the 
several pieces and the school from which 
they emanated; the object of all alike be- 
ing to insinuate, under the guise of sibyl- 
line revelations, the peculiar teachings of 
their respective schools. Thus the earlier 
pieces aim no farther than the reform of 
the idolatrous and polytheistic doctrines of 
the Gentile world, the restoration of the 
belief in one Supreme God, and the com- 
ing of the divine deliverer; while later 
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‘pieces put forward, with more or less 
‘unreserve, the distinctively Jewish or 
Christian doctrines, some of them en- 
tering into the fullest and most circum- 
stantial detail of the Christian system. 

In the earlier discussions on the sibyl- 
line poems the collection was regarded as 
a whole. One of David Blondel’s contro- 
versial treatises has for its avowed theme 
to trace the Roman doctrine of purgatory 
and prayer for the dead to the sibylline 
poems, and in this the entire series is 
treated as of the same age and origin. 
The same opinion prevailed almost to the 
end of that century; the first writer who 
appears to have seriously considered the 
question of age and authorship having 
been Isaac Vossius, in his treatise “ De 
Sibyllinis aliisgue Oraculis;” nor was 
it till the present century that the subject 
was fully investigated. 

It would not be difficult to construct out 
of the collection as a whole a tolerably 
complete scheme of Christian doctrine. 
The Messianic views, both of Jews and of 
Christians, are distinctly represented, in- 
cluding the millenarian aspect of the sec- 
ond coming of Christ; and although it 
does not appear under those grosser and 
more mundane forms by which some of 
the Oriental millenarian systems were sen- 
sualized, nevertheless it is impossible to 
doubt that it explicitly propounds the idea 
of a kingdom of the just upon earth ante- 
rior to the final resurrection and general 
judgment. A curious intermixture is 
observable, too, of Jewish and Christian 
notions, in which dreams of the advent of 
Elias and the return of the ten tribes 
alternate with prophetic visions of the 
reign of Antichrist and his downfall, and 
in which the Antichrist of St. Paul and of 
the Apocalypse is merged in an anti-Mes- 
siah, such as is indicated in the apocry- 
phal Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
.archs, the Fourth Book of Esdras, and 
other apocryphal remains of Jewish origin. 
The same Civersity exists as to the notion 
-of the last judgment. In some places we 
meet a reign of the Messiah on earth, in 
which the impious and unbelieving Gentiles 
Shall be overthrown and condemned in 
judgment, while the supremacy of the Jew- 
ish race shall be re-established; in others 
.a preliminary, but yet a general judgment, 
in which, preparatory to the final advent 
of the supreme judge, the just shall be 
separated from sinners; while in others, 
again, we find the strictly orthodox view, 
almost literally reproducing the picture 
-of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Among these 
‘we may specially adduce the celebrated 





acrostic of the eighth book (vv. 217—250). 
Whether the probationary fire by means 
of which this separation of the just from 
sinners is effected, involves the distinc- 
tive doctrine of purgatory, cannot be a 
matter of much interest in a polemical 
view; since the same authority might be 
quoted with equal confidence for the Ori- 
genist belief of a universal restoration (v. 
335) of all men, even the unjust and the 
devils themselves. 

The same piece contains (vv. 331-334) a 
very explicit testimony to the belief in the 
intercession of the saints. And ina very 
curious passage of the same book, sinners 
are represented as in vain offering their 
suplications to God, who refuses to hear 
them — 

Kai rér’ droorpéper pavepic td mpdcwrov an’ 
abrov : 

until he is moved to mercy at the interces- 

sion of the pure Virgin; and a period of 

seven generations, wherein to attone by 

penance is accorded to sinners, at the 

prayer of the Blessed Virgin — 


‘Exra yap alévev peravolag jar’ Edwxev 

*Avdpdor mAalopévore dud xetpde Tlapbévov dyvig — 

Seven terms of grace and shrift to erring souls 

Through the pure Virgin’s spotless hands are 
given. 


The same curious passage is reproduced 
in the very same words in the eighth 
book; but M. Alexandre (p. 541), although 
strictly Roman Catholic in his views, is 
inclined to regard both passages as an in- 
terpolation of later date, not improbably 
of the time of the anonymcus author of the 
preface, by whom the collection was first 
reduced to its present form. The angels 
appear as beings intermediate between 
heaven and earth, with functions in direct- 
ing the guardianship of men, and presid- 
ing over the operations of natural causes, 
fire, water, air (vii. 33), etc.; nor is there 
trace of the strange tales which are found 
in some of the early apocrypha of the 
loves of angels for the daughters of men, 


When like a bird from its high nest, 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For woman’s smile they lost the skies. 


In the matter of Christian worship and 
observance, the sacrament of baptism is 
repeatedly referred to; and an allusion 
which occurs in the eighth book (v. 403) to 
the xafapdy ayaivaxrov te tparecav, might, at 
first sight, appear to be to the eucharistic 
“table;” but itis held by M. Alexandre to 
apply, not to the Eucharist, but ,to’ the 
duty of Christian hospitality to the poorer 
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brethren, A similar allusion to the Gécav 
évoiav, which almost irresistibly suggests 
the “living sacrifice” of the Eucharist, 
is in the.same way referred by him to the 
sacrifice of fraternal love, and the self- 
sacrificing offices of charity which it in- 
spires. But in this view we can hardly 
agree, since in the same context we read 
of the well-known celebration of the agape, 
the almsgiving which accompanied it, and 
the psalms and canticles which preceded 
or followed the agape; with all which the 
eucharistic celebration was naturally as- 
sociated. 

Repeated allusions occur to the practice 
of venerating the cross, and to its saving 
influences. We shall see a very interest- 
ing example of it in the celebrated acros- 
tic on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to which we shall presently refer; but a 
still more direct evidence of the usage is 
the remarkable address to the cross, with 
which the sixth book concludes, com- 
mencing, — 


"Q Sidov & paxaptoriy, bb & Oede eeravicdn, 
O blessed wood on which the Saviour hung ! 


The most perplexing aspect of this sys- 
tematic use by Jewish and Christian prop- 
agandists of the mask of the pagan sibyl, 
in order to insinuate their several teach- 
ings under the disguise of her personality, 
is of course the moral one. In some of 
the pieces — as, for example, that which 
forms the latter part of the eighth book of 
the present collection—the Christian 
teaching is so open and unreserved that 
all notion of disguise appears to be aban- 
doned, to such a degree, indeed, that 
Ewald (pp. 79-83) hesitates to regard this 
piece as in any sense a portion of the sib- 
ylline collection ; but in others, both Jew- 
ish and Christian, there isa manifest effort 
at concealment; and in these it would be 
difficult to describe the assumption of the 
sibyl’s character as a purely literary arti- 
fice, or, indeed, as other than a pious fraud. 
M. Alexandre (pp. 361-7) strives hard to 
vindicate the writers from the stigma of 
moral culpability ; but his defence amounts 
to nothing more than the allegation, which 
is but too well sustained, that in assuming 
a fictitious character they but followed the 
literary fashion of Jews as well as Chris- 
tians throughout the whole period over 
which the poems range. From the return 
of the Jews after the Babylonish captivity, 
and the commencement of their literary 
intercourse with the outer world, the sys- 
tem may be traced in more or less activity. 
To the same school from which emanated 
the earliest of these sibyl-poems (b. iii.) 





may be referred a whole host of apocry- 
phal Jewish books; the Panitentia Ada- 
mi, the Predicatio Noemi, the Tes- 
tamentum Trium Patriarcharum, the 
Precatio Fosephi, of which the titles 
alone have been preserved. More dis- 
tinctly allied in spirit to the early sibyl- 
poem, is the so-called Assumptio Mosis, 
a considerable fragment of which was 
recovered some time since from a MS. in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. This, 
like our sibyl-poem, was designed to pre- 
pare the way for the Messianic restora- 
tion of the Jewish race, the hopes of which 
for a time agitated the enthusiasts as well 
of Judea as of the dispersion... Others of 
these pseudonymous books had a more 
distinctly religious purpose, as the Books 
of Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the Anabaticon of Isaiah, the 
Fourth Book of Esdras. It is the same 
for the Apocrypha of the New Testa- 
ment—the Apocryphal Gospels, Epis- 
tles, Acts, and Apocalypses — the various 
books ascribed to Peter and to Paul, the 
Clementine Recognitions, and the other 
forgeries of the post-apostolic age. Now, 
upon the one hand, the prevalence of this 
class of literature would have had a ten- 
dency to create a literary atmosphere of 
its own, in which the moral susceptibilities 
as to the responsibilities of authorship 
might be much blunted or obliterated ; or, 
on the other hand, we can imagine a state 
of things in which this assumption of an 
imaginary character might become a mere 
literary fashion openly accepted or tacitly 
understood. M. Alexandre would fain 
persuade us that this latter was the case 
as to this pseudonymous Jewish and Chris- 
tian literature of the generations immedi- 
ately preceding and following the ‘birth of 
Christ; and that the writers of the sibyl- 
line poems, whether Jewish or Christian, 
assumed the ré6/e of the pagan sibyl with- 
out any direct intention of fraud, and sim- 
ply as a convenient medium for embody- 
ing their own views, and still more for 
circulating them among the Gentile popu- 
lation. We confess our inability to dis- 
cover, whether in the circumstances of the 
case or in the intrinsic nature of the poems, 
any support for this theory; and even if 
we could reconcile ourselves to a belief in 
itself so improbable, we are met on the 
other side by a difficulty hardly less for- 
midable — the general acceptance of the 
oracles as genuine both by Gentiles and by 
believers. Whatever may have been the 
intention of the original composers of the 
various Xpyopoi ZBvAdiaxor, it must be felt 
that the deception as to authorship met 
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with a wide, if not a universal success, 
when we find the highest names in Chris- 
tian literature pledging themselves for the 
genuineness of the oracles by freely ap- 
pealing to their authority even in the most 
solemn and momentous of their contro- 
versies. For our own part, we see no way 
of evading the first branch of the alterna- 
tive, and concluding that whatever of 
deception the writers recognized as in- 
volved in the assumption of this and sim- 
ilar literary disguises was regarded by 
them as justifiable, or at least as venial. 
In a word, we can hardly doubt that these 
sibylline poems were in the main an ema- 
nation from the same literary workshop to 
which we owe those well-known Orphic 
hymns; which at one time gave rise to a 
controversy both as to authorship and as 
to motive, almost in every respect similar 
to the disputes regarding the authenticity 
of the sibylline remains, but which are now 
universally admitted to be a fabrication, 
partly of the Neo-Platonic, partly of the 
Christian school of Alexandria. 

Among the lighter characteristics of this 
curious work, the most interesting are cer- 
tain tricks of composition which are known 
from ancient testimony to have distin- 
guished the genuine Roman books of the 
sibyl, and which are supposed to have 
been introduced by the imitators for the 
purpose of making the resemblance to the 
original more complete. For example, we 
find an enigma on the name of God (b. i. 
vv. 136-40); another (i. 326 and following) 
on the sacred name of Jesus; a third on 
the city of Rome, and another (i. 141 and 
following), the subject of which has hith- 
erto defied the ingenuity of commentators. 
Again, there are mysterious analogies as 
to the numbers deducible from the letters 
composing certain names, such as that 
of the number 666 in the Apocalypse. 
Similar puzzles occur founded upon the 
numerical value of the initial letters of 
certain names; as in the beginning of the 
fifth book the whole series of the Roman 
emperors is indicated under the numbers 
represented by the numerical value of the 
initials of their respective names; and 
occasionally the ‘writer plays on certain 
fancied resemblauces of names: as, for 
example, that of Antoninus to the Hebrew 
name of God, Adonai (viii. v. 66). 

But the artifice most distinctly sibylline 
in origin of them all is the acrostic on the 
name of our Lord and his cross. We 
learn from Cicero * that the verses of the 
sibyl had this peculiarity, that “ex primo 


* De Divinatione, ii. § 54. 





versu cujusque sententiea primis literis 
illius sententia carmen omne pretexitur.” 
These words are not very clear, but the 
meaning intended is, that the letters of the 
first verse of the oracle contain, in regular 
sequence, the initial letters of all the sub- 
sequent verses of which it is composed. 
The same peculiarity is mentioned on the 
authority of Varro, by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus,* who adds that in a doubt as to 
the genuineness of any particular oracle, 
the true sibylline oracle may always be 
recognized by the test of its having the 
acrostic form. As the original sibyl-books 
have disappeared, doubts naturally arise 
how far this characteristic can have been 
universal; but it is interesting to remem- 
ber that the example already cited — the 
answer from the Sibylline Books actually 
given to the consultation of the Senate, 
does present this mark of authenticity, 
although the same author to whom we are 
indebted for this curious relic, has also 
preserved another Roman oracle, which 
does not exhibit the acrostic form. That 
this form was generally recognized, how- 
ever, as a’property of the genuine sibyl- 
verses, is enough to explain the introduc- 
tion of it in the eighth book. In none of 
the earlier pieces does it appear; but the 
author of the eighth book exercised his 
ingenuity in clothing in a very elaborate 
acrostic the vivid picture, which he has 
drawn of the last judgment, with its at- 
tendant signs and wonders. This passage 
is an acrostic of the name and titles of our 
Lord —IHZOY= XPIZTOZt OEOY TIOZ 
ZQTHP, With these words the sense 
would have been complete ; but the author 
has added seven further lines which supply 
the acrostic of the word ZTAYPO3%, * the 
cross.” Itis hardly necesary to point out 
that the first five words are themselves an 
acrostic of the mystic word IXOYZ. 
Perhaps it may be noted as some evi- 
dence of intention, that the author himself 
directs attention to his acrostic and to its 
subject in the closing lines — 
Oiroc 6 viv mpoypagelc év axpoortyiow Ocde Hua 
Luwrip alavaroc Bacrrede 6 wabdv évex’ judy. 
Neath the acrostic’s mystic symbols hidden, 
Our King, our God, our Saviour is foreshown ; 


and it seems certain that the passage at- 
tracted notice and was well known at least 
among the Christians in the fourth cen- 
tury. St. Augustine speaks of it-in the 
eighteenth book “De Civitate Dei,” t 


* L. iv., § 62. y 
t Derived from XP&, another form of xptw. 
+ St. Augustine, Opera, vii., col. 579 (Migne ed.). 
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and gives the first portion of it in a Latin 
metrical translation in the same form. 
His account will be read with much inter- 
est. He attributes the poem to the Ery- 
thraan sibyl, and says that he first became 
acquainted with it through the “ barbar- 
ous and hobbling verses ” (“ versibus male 
latinis et non stantibus”) of some igno- 
rant translator, but afterwards learned 
more fully about it from his friend Floren- 
tinus, the proconsul, a learned and accom- 
plished scholar, who showed him a manu- 
script, which he said was the original 
Greek oracle of the Erythrzan sibyl, and 
pointed out to him, in this curious passage, 
the correspondence of the initial letters of 
the several lines with the letters of the 
name ‘Ijooi¢g Xpiordc Oeod Tide Zwrpp, Au- 
gustine procured from another translator 
a correct and flowing metrical version 
(“latinis et stantibus versibus”) which he 
has preserved; but he points out that, as 
the Latin language has no letter properly 
corresponding with the Y of “Inoovc, the 
translator has been obliged to depart, in 
the fifth and again in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth lines, from the strict rules of 
the acrostic. The Latin translator has 


given no version of the second part of the 
acrostic — Zravpo¢, His acrostic, there- 
fore, consists of but twenty-seven lines; 
and it is characteristic of St. Augustine 


that while, with his habitual love of the 
mysteries of numeration, he draws atten- 
tion to the peculiarity of this number, 
which is at once the cube of three and the 
product of nine by three, he also dwells 
upon the subordinate acrostic which is 
contained under the principal one, “the 
initial letters of which form the word ’Iy6dc, 
that is ‘fish, under which name is mys- 
tically signified Christ, since he, in the 
abyss of this mortality, like the fish in the 
depths of the sea, was able to dwell alive, 
that is, without sin.” 

M. Alexandre has examined in great 
detail the literary peculiarities of the sibyl- 
line poems, as to vocabulary, grammatical 
construction, quantity of syllables, and 
metrical structure. To these subjects he 
has devoted a special dissertation. It is 
well worthy the attention of scholars, es- 
pecially in its bearing on the history of the 
changes which ‘the Greek language has 
undergone; but it would carry us quite 
beyond our limits to enter into the minu- 
tie of the subject. It will be enough to 
say, that while all the writers propose to 
themselves the Homeric poems as_ the 
model of language and metrical structure, 
nevertheless there are in all many diver- 
gences in both from the great original; 
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divergences more notable in proportion as 
the dates of the several pieces are more 
modern, being fewest of all in that which 
is referred to the age of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. Many of the peculiarities in gram- 
matical structure belong to the common 
category of Hellenisms, but many also are 
interesting, as illustrating the first stages 
of the course by which the classic tongue 
of Greece has come to put on the forms of 
a modern language. 

Nor shall we weary the reader with the 
peculiarities of metrical structure which 
characterize these poems. It will be 
enough to say that they exhibit much 
laxity as to quantity, as to the position of 
the cz#sura in the verse, as to the admis- 
sion of the hiatus after short vowels, and 
as to the converse fault of the elision of 
long finzl vowels and diphthongs. M. 
Alexandre gives a column of faulty verses 
which for readers curious in these partic- 
ulars will sufficiently exhibit these and 
other objectionable characteristics of the 
sibyliists; but we confess that we are by 
no means satisfied that many of these de- 
fects are not ascribable to the carelessness 
or ignorance of transcribers, rather than 
to the irregularities of the original compo- 
sition. 

We have already spoken of the high 
estimate which Professor Ewald forms of 
the literary merit of the most ancient of 
the sibyl-poems. To the other pieces we 
cannot allow so much merit in regard to 
style, while their poetical merits, especially 
those of the last four books, are infinitely 
inferior. They may be divided, in respect 
of subject and mode of treatment, into 
three classes: those which bear the form 
of prophecy, those which are mainly his- 
torical, and those which are purely or 
principally ethical and didactic. To the 
first class belong the last part of the third 
book, the fifth book from the thirty-eighth 
line, and the greater part of the eighth 
book. The historical character is chiefly 
found in the second division of the third 
book, the first two hundred and ninety 
lines of the second, and the third division 
of the eighth. The ethical portions occur 
in the procemium, the end of the eighth 
book, and from the 56th to the 148th verse 
of the second book, which is mainly bor- 
rowed from the Gnomic school. 

In the historical and prophetico-histor- 
ical books there was little opportunity for 
the exercise of invention or for poetical 
ornament; but although the narrative is 
often bald and perfunctory, passages oc- 
casionally occur, especially in the first, 
second, and eighth books, which display 
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considerable vigor, tastefulness, and even 
elegance. The ethical portions seldom 
rise beyond commonplace, but they are at 
least not inelegant, being for the most part 
imitations, and probably even transcripts, 
of the verses of Phocylides and other 
Gnomic writers. Their true interest, 
however, lies, not in the literary character 
of their composition, but.in the light which 
they throw upon the ethical condition of 
the time, and especially on the relations 
between the asceticism of the Christian 
schools on the one hand, and upon the 
other that anticipation of the Christian 
asceticism which found expression in the 
ethical poems of the pagan moralists, and 
in the practical organization of the Jewish 
—- of primitive monasticism — the 
ssenians and Therapeute of Syria and 
Egypt. ; : 

It is especially in the directly prophetical 
passages that the sibyl-poets aspire to the 
higher forms of poetry, giving a loose rein 
to the imagination, and seeking to clothe 
their thoughts in striking and picturesque 
language. The effort is often but too ap- 
parent and imperfectly sustained. Some 
of the predictions are fragmentary and 
disjointed, and in many cases they fail to 
bring any connected picture before the 


mind; but, on the other hand, the very 
abruptness of the transitions sometimes 


contributes to the dramatic. effect, and 
stimulates the imagination and sustains 
the interest by the rapid succession of 
ideas. As to many passages, indeed, we 
must agree with M. Alexandre, that in 
themselves they exhibit a certain simple 
power and beauty which is not unworthy 
of the classic era of Greek epic poetry. 
He instances, in the first book, the pic- 
ture of the new-born earth; the creation 
and blessed condition of the first man; the 
universal deluge; the scene of the last 
judgment; the general history and for- 
tunes of the Jewish race; in the third 
book the prediction of the reign of the 
coming Messiah, and the return of the 
golden age; and in the fourth the de- 
scription of God and his attributes, and 
several other passages. But perhaps the 
most poetical of all is the latter part of 
the eighth book, in which the history of the 
incarnation is detailed, as a supposed 
prophecy of the sibyl, and a picture is drawn 
of the life and manners of the new Chris- 
tian community, so pleasing and effective 
that it is impossible not to regret the 
mutilated condition of the book, and the 
imperfect and faulty readings of the por- 
tion which is preserved. 

But we have already exceeded our 
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allotted space, and we must refer for 
oe topics of interest which remain un- 
touched to the original poems and to the 
various commentators and critics whom 
we have indicated. What has been said 
will suffice, we feel assured, to direct the 
attention of our scholars to a subject hith- 
erto neglected in England. Much as has 
been done in France and Germany in edit- 
ing and illustrating the sibyl-poems, there 
is still a wide field for criticism and useful 
study, especially in undoing the unskilful 
and uncritical work of the medizval col- 
lector. It would contribute much to the 
proper understanding of these strange frag- 
ments, if the modern collection were again 
resolved into its primitive component parts, 
and the age and origin of each of these 
primitive parts critically determined. It is 
only by the patient and careful determina- 
tion of these points that the work can be 
satisfactorily turned to what is its real use 
for the purposes of the history of dogma — 
a contribution to the study of the condi- 
tion of religious thought in the world at 
the time of the advent of Christianity, 
and of the successive modifications which 
the various schools of thought underwent 
through the presence and contact of the 
purifying and elevating influences of th 

new religion. ; 





PAULINE. 
LONDON. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
TOM’S OPPORTUNITY. 


It is a long lane that has no turning. 


Lapy CALVERLEY fretted in impotent 
vexation. 

“ My dear Pauline, I always like to have 
a chat with you; but these gardens are so 
public, overlooked by so many windows — 
don’t you think we had better keep to- 
gether a little?” 

“ We can’t lose ourselves, auntie. The 
gardens are closed in on every side, and 
only the people in the square have access 
to them. Now, are they not charming? 
Come, look down this vista; is not that a 
lovely blending of dark and pale green 
overhead, with those rews of bright things 
along the paths? That is what you came 
to see. Here is my seat, and looking on 
that leafy ——” 

“Oh, very; yes, charming. I suppose 
we shall meet them if we turn down this 
walk?” 
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“ Then we won’t turn down! Let us sit 
down here. This piece of grass is like 
velvet, is it not? Look——’ 

“I see, my dear, and I do indeed ad- 
mire it exceedingly. But, Pauline, I do 
not like,” with gathering determinaticn, 
“ Elsie to be seen wandering -about ——” 

“My dear auntie, who is to see her? 
And = ¢ is only gone with Tom!” 

“It is not — not——” 

“ Not an unheard-of thing, is it? They 
used to be always together; and you and 
I were companions too, in old days. I 
want to know, how do you go to-mor- 
row?” 

“By the Great Northern, from King’s 
Cross.” 

“By the Great Northern! That is up 
the east coast. Where do you stop? 
Edinburgh ? 

“We do not need to stop anywhere. 
We — we go straight to Calverley.” 

“To Calverley!” Pauline _ stopped 
short. This arrangement had never Sees 
mentioned to her or Tom. “I thought 
you were going straight to Gourloch !” 

“It is not ready for us, my dear; it will 
not be ready for another week or more. 
Your aunt and cousin were kind enough 
to ask us to make a halt with them, as 
neither Elsie nor I,” emphatically, “ cared 
to remain longer in town.” 


“Did Elsie not? I thought she said 
she was cross because she was going!” 

“TI never heard her say that till to-night; 
she was put out about other — little — 


things. She is quite willing to go to Cal- 
verley, I assure you.” 

(** Now I understand,” thought Pauline 
— “now I see why poor Tom was allowed 
this one evening! He was to have it 
under strict supervision, just for decency’s 
sake, and then Elsie was to be whirled 
away to Hugh and Calverley! Oh, Tom! 
if you could only know all that hangs on 
this one half-hour !”) 

“It is rather early to banish the poor 
child to the Highlands, is it not?” pro- 
ceeded her aunt, apologetically ; “ she 
will see nobody at Gourloch, you know. 
Calverley is a charming place, and it is a 
pity she should so seldom be there; we 
have not paid them a visit for years,” 

“ Nor have’l,” said Pauline. 

“You like better coming to us, do you 
not? And we like having you. Aunt 
Marion is very kind, but I don’t think she 
and you were ever very great friends, 
were you?” 

“No, I don’t think we were.” 

Pauline pursued the interesting topic, 
aware that a good, confidential, relational 
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never could resist. “ You see,” she said, 
“ Aunt Marion never seemed to make us 
at home, as you did. She made foo much 
of us, so that we felt we were visitors 
every moment of the day; and there was 
always so much stiffness, and such plan- 
ning and arranging before one could take 
so much as a walk in the grounds ——” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lady Calverley, de- 
lighted, “that is exactly your aunt 

arion! Before one can take a walk in 
the grounds, as you say, everybody must 
know what you are going to do, and every 
chance of interruption be provided against ! 
It was the same here. Really, you know, 
however much one wishes to be consicder- 
ate, when carried to such an extent it be- 
comes irksome. I had to leave a message 
if I did but run as far as the post-office ! 
The post-office was at the end of the 
street, and I liked the run; but if your 
Aunt Marion chanced to comein, it was, 
‘Where had I gone?’ and ‘When should 
I return?’ so that really I have felt these 
last few days so free ——” she recollected 
herself. 

‘*T know I can trust you, Pauline; you 
are not one to make mischief. You un- 
derstand what I mean. It is nothing 
really worth complaining of —it is a mere 
trifle; but you see, having been my own 
mistress,” with a sigh, “for so many 
years, I am not accustomed even to the 
mildest restraint. It is a little restraint, 
my dear —that is exactly the word; and 
to tell you the truth, I never care very 
much for being at Caverley, for that very 
reason! Your aunt is not — not = 

“] think I can tell what it is.” 

“She is not quite delicate about little 
things. She seems to forget altogether 
that I was once in her place, or that Sir 
Edward was my own dear husband! She 
talks of him too freely — too freely by far. 
Most » and unjustly too, some- 
times, I must say.” (The disobedient 
young ones were entirely lost sight of as 
she warmed with her subject.) “ His 
mismanagement,” she continued — “ that 
was what she harped upon during the 
whole of our last visit! 1 have not heard 
so much about it lately, but I daresay I 
shall as soon as we go there. His mis- 
management! In what it consisted it 
would be difficult, I imagine, to point out. 
Z/ could see no mismanagement! Every- 
thing always seemed as nice as possible, 
No one ever hinted to me of mismanage- 
ment. And then, she calls on me to ap- 
prove of numberless alterations! The 
may be improvements —I cannot te 
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To me they certainly are anything but 
pleasant. I never do enjoy going to Cal- 
verley.” 

“Oh, I daresay you will get on better 
this time.” 

“1’m sure I hope so — for Elsie’s sake. 
Remember, my dear, that nothing I have 
said bears the least reference to Hugh. 
He, poor dear, has nothing to do with it; 
he is so gentle and affectionate that I 
never feel out of my place with him. Nor 
would I wish to be unjust to your aunt 
Marion, only ——” 

“Yes?” said Pauline, with a sudden 
fear that she saw her other aunt threading 
her way towards them. 

It proved to be a false alarm, and she 
could once more assume the post of confi- 
dential listener. 

Lady Calverley was talking steadily on. 
She was “well at it” now, lost to every 
thought but that of her congenial theme! 

Domineering? that was the word. So 
domineering! Every one must be happy 
in her way! They must have her tastes, 
her pursuits! Even in graver matters, it 
appeared, she would fain have led; but 
here Pauline would believe that the strong 
but worldly woman had been baffled 
—that on such points the true Christian 
could be steadfast, for conscience’ sake. 

The hour slipped by, and a slight 
breeze began to fan the tops of the 
branches. 

Lady Calverley gave a little shiver. 

“It grows chilly,” she said; “we must 
have been sitting still a longtime! What 
have we been about? Mrs. Wyndham will 
think we have neglected her shamefully.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Pauline, rising with a 
smile, “‘ we had better go in.” 

“And Tom? And Eisie?” 

“ There they are!” 


“You see, Aunt Ella, I really couldn’t 
help it.” 

This was all the apology Tom had to 
offer for two faces that told their own 
tale so unmistakably that even the most 
incredulous could read ‘t at a glance. 

Oh, how thankful the poor woman 
was at the moment that she was not at 
Calverley ! 

That was her first, her instantaneous 
thought. 

How easily the blow fell, after all, when 
accompanied by such sobs and kisses, 
tears and laughter ! 

Nobody frowned on her, nobody scolded, 
nobody was made miserable. She was 
taken at unawares. She had been de- 
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scanting on the very topic meet for such 
a conclusion, unconsciously preparing for 
it, by the slow fire of insubordination 
which’ had been kindling in her breast 
during the recital of her wrongs. This 
now burst into a flame. 

Had not her own child, her pretty dar- 
ling, a right to choose in such a matter? 
Was she to be overruled by any tyrannical 
will, and ordered what she was to do? 
Not.even by her own mother, either, — 
not even by the only one who had a right 
to speak, if right there was? 

Great for Tom was the moment he had 
chosen ! 

She was conquered with scarcely a strug- 
gle, threw open the gates and admitted 


‘the enemy at once to her innermost cita- 


del. 

It was but, “ Tom, Tom, you naughty 
boy!” and he was hanging round her 
neck, just as he used todo! 

She was, in truth, bewildered, and knew 
not what she said, or if indeed she said 
anything at all. To this day she main- 
tains that her consent was never asked. 

But she says that one thing greatly 
struck her. That, amidst the tumult of 
petitions, praises, smiles, and whispers, 
she caught a glimpse of a sweet and beau- 
tiful face, so illumined by pure, unselfish 
joy that it seemed as though it might be- 
long to a loving soul in paradise, rather 
than to an inhabitant of this stained and 
sinful world. 

She says that look overcame her, and 
that Tom owes his winning Elsie to Pau- 
line! 

Tom, however, has no idea of giving in 
to this. If it was any one who got him 
that, he says, it was his Aunt Camilla. 

“For you see,” he explained afterwards, 
“T forgot all about money and that; and 
if Aunt Camilla had not come forward in 
such a splendid way, and said she would 
make it all right, I don’t know what we 
should have done. She went straight off 
to her lawyer the very next morning, and 
I am to have half, and the other half is to 
be for Pauline. Wasn’t it jolly of her? 
Uncle Julius and she, between them, are 
going to settle an allowance on me besides, 
so that I need not have to live on Elsie’s 
money for the present. And—and— 
they are all a great deal too good to me, 
you know; it makes a fellow feel— 
ashamed.” 

All that required to be done ere the 
eventful evening closed, was to telegraph 
to Calverley, and to take on the rooms in 
Dover Street; for as to carrying out that 
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journey, the bare thought of it was more 
than either mother or daughter durst con- 
template. 

A letter explained the telegram, but we 
need not witness the reception of either. 
Mrs. Calverley’s scorn and Hugh’s woes 
may thus be left out of our little story; 
and as both of these were out of sight of 
the happy party in London, sb I imagine 
were they out of mind. As for the Ger- 
man book, I greatly fear its translation will 
never be accomplished. 

Mrs. Wyndham would willingly have 
received Lady Calverley and Elsie into 
her house for the remainder of their stay 
in town, but it was not large enough to 
accommodate them comfortably; so that 
Tom was obliged to be satisfied with find- 
ing them in the drawing-room every even- 
ing on his return home, or with going to 
Dover Street himself. It may be believed 
his case was not a hard one. He was 
never asked, nobody thought of inviting 
him; he had his revenge for all those mis- 
erable luncheons, in the way he now went 
and came at will, and in the tears that fell 
upon his shoulder the night before Elsie 
left for Gourloch. 

That she should weep for this, when he 
was to follow in a few weeks ! 

He was awed by the extent of his hap- 
piness, by his great prosperity. 

“I knew she could never care about 
a fellow who lay upon the -sofa,” he 
said, adverting to Hugh; “but then, that 
was no reason, you see, why she should 
care for one who didn’t. And she was 
such a little vixen! Was she not, Pau- 
line? She would not give me the ghost 
ef an idea whether I had a chance or not! 
Who would have believed the little thing 
could have been so close? It was not the 
least like her; I thought that when you 
came, at all events, you would have found 
out everything in a minute.” 

“She took another character for the 
time,” said Pauline, unconscious, however, 
that she too could do the like on occasion. 
“Love can work other changes besides 
making the bold timid, and the timid bold. 
Itcan make the meek perverse, and the 
gentle obstinate ; and og 

“ The good-tempered as sulky as bears,” 
said Tom. “Fancy, I have seen Elsie 
sulk ina corner, so that J hardly knew 
whether I should have liked best to have 
boxed her ears, or—have boxed all the 
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other ears inthe room! I knew they were 
tormenting her.” 

“ At least you know it now.” 
not forbear a smile. 

“JT should think I did know, now! I 
have made her tell me all about if, over 
and over again — and you won’t see Aunt 
Marion at Gourloch in a hurry, I can tell 
you, Pauline; she was the one, you know 
—she was my worstenemy. As for Hugh, 
I’m only sorry for him; but I daresay 
he’ll take a tonic, and get over it. Well 
now, Pauline, there’s only you to be pro- 
vided for,” continued Tom, superior in the 
fulness of his satisfaction. “Elsie and I 
will have to take you in hand! We shall 
have a house:in town, you know. I mean 
to go on with what I’m doing. Uncle 
Julius thinks it would be a pity to throw 
up such an opening, just when | have be- 
gun to get through the drudgery; and 
then, with a home of one’s own, it will be 
all so different! Besides, they’re to buy 
me a partnership, instead of making me 
an allowance. That is the new idea. It 
was only not spoken of before, because 
they thought I mightn’t care to go on with 
it. But I don’t mind. I should not like 
to marry, and not do anything for my 
wife. wouldn’t live on her money for 
the world! Aunt Ellais to stay with us a 
good part of the year, and of course we 
shall always be at Gourloch in the autumn, 
We have been settling it all this morning. 
When I told Aunt Camilla, she was awful- 
ly pleased. And oh, Pauline! she has 
had such a letter from those Jermyns! ” 

Pauline had not seen it. 

“It came when you were out,” said 
Tom. *‘ She must be an atrocious woman ! 
But if I had been Aunt Camilla, I don’t 
think I should have told them all she was 
doing for me. They are furious! And 
what do you think she,” alluding to his 
aunt, “had the sense to say? She only 
observed, with a sly look, that she did not 
think they would come quite so often over 
to the Grange as they used to do!” 

Even Pauline could not say that this 
was unfair; Mrs. Jermyn’s attentions had 
been too conspicuously fulsome. 

“ So, you see, you will not be troubled 
with too much of their company, whatever 
house in the neighborhood you are in,” 
said Tom, thinking of Finch Hall. 

She could not answer, thinking of Blun- 
dellsaye. 


She could 
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GOURLOCH. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


What is this passing scene? 
A peevish me ay; 
= — a _ ne nae dase 
nd then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away! 
H. Kirke White. 


GOURLOCH lying in the glorious sun- 
shine! Waves sparkling and dancing 
along the bay! Lazy cloud-shadows float- 
ing over the uplands! 

Who that gazes on that beauteous scene 
would dream that, all through the preced- 
ing night, a summer storm had _ tossed 
these peaceful waters, had raged down 
from the mountain passes, and dashed the 
fishermen’s boats, bottom upwards, on the 
shore? 

It had been so unexpected, and of such 
unusual violence, that the destruction to 
nets and boats had been great; and the 
country people were fain to console them- 
selves as best they might that at least the 
damage was confined to these. Their 
hay had not been cut; and although many 
vessels of one kind or other had been out, 
still, as the herring season had not begun, 
these were easily counted, and there was 
no reason to suppose evil had befallen any 
one of them. 

It was only towards evening that ru- 
mors got abroad, which were sedulously 
kept back from the inmates of the castle. 

“ The minister’s boat,” had been out, 
and it had not returned ! 

It had been seen near the northern 
islands, and was carrying full sail. 

It had been seen to tack repeatedly and 
was apparently endeavoring to make for 
the sheltered portion of the loch, when it 
had suddenly disappeared. The conclusion 
had been that, finding the crossing diffi- 
cult, the men had put back for the night, 
which they could spend comfortably on 
the island. They had just quitted Ewan 
M‘Lachlan the crofter’s cottage. 

But it was now whispered that a boat 
had come in from the island seeking for 
tidings of this very party ! 

They had never returned to the cottage ; 
and the minister, who was himself at the 
helm, was said to have expressed a great 
desire to be at his own home that evening. 

He had foreseen the storm, but had 
refused to set off ere his mission was ac- 
complished, having been sent for to visit 
2 dying woman — Ewan’s aged mother, 
who had for many years been one of his 
parishioners. 





He had stayed in the cottage above an 
hour, and had then yielded to the repre- 
sentations of the boatmen, who, incredu- 
lous at first as to the prognosticated stress 
of weather, became, on a sudden, alarmed 
and impatient. 

They had set sail, and, as long as they 
could be seen from the cottage, had ap- 
peared to make way very fairly: but ona 
call from his mother, Ewan represented 
that he had been obliged to attend to her; 
and when he was again at liberty, he 
noticed that the boat had put back consid- 
erably, and appeared to be laboring a 
good deal. However, it got round the 
north headland, and he thought if it 
weathered that point there was nothing 
further to fear. 

Still, with the recollection of a great in- 
crease of wind soon afterwards, and 
knowing that the boat was considered by 
many over-rigged, he had not felt easy 
until he should learn that it had put into 
harbor safely. 

He had been first to the manse, where 
he learnt with great uneasiness that noth- 
ing had been seen of either the boat or its 
occupants. 

He had immediately crossed the Sound 
to Gourloch. 

It could no longer be concealed from 
Lady Calverley that grave apprehensions 
must be entertained; but although mes- 
sengers were at once despatched in all 
directions, it was not until the second day 
had passed that it was known how terribly 
the worst of these had been realized. 

The mainsail of the boat and two of the 
seats had been cast ashore on the rocks, 
immediately opposite to the spot where 
Ewan had last seen it; but of its living 
freight nothing had been seen or heard. 

All must have found a nameless grave. 

So sad an event cast a gloom over the 
whole country-side, and especially over the 
happy meeting within the old grey towers, 
which had been so. eagerly anticipated by 
all of those with whom we are now con- 
cerned. 

Pauline and her brother arrived within 
a few days of its occurrence. 

“We have lost,” said Lady Calverley, 
“the best, the noblest of men! Within 
s'ght, Pauline, almost within reach, if 
there had been any at hand to render aid! 
We know,” with a sigh, “that some good 
reason there must have been why his use- 
ful and honored life should have been 
thus cut short; but for us, we cannot yet 
think of anything but the great, the wide- 
spread loss that must be felt. If he had 
been a very old man —if one could have 
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said that he had * finished his course ;’ 
but he was so well, so strong —— Well, 
my dear, I must not make you too sad. 
We have no right to think only of our- 
selves; and I am so very, very glad to see 
you both. You will help Elsie and me to 
ear our grief, for we know how you feel 
for us.” 

“ And with you,” said Pauline. 

Then Lady Calverley wiped her eyes 
and glided away. She had talked for a 
full hour and a half, and was more cheer- 
ful: she could remember that she would 
like to gather a few sweet-scented flowers 
for her niece’s room. 

Pauline stood still and thought. “ What 
a grand death to die!” she said; “no 
pain, no fear, no weary waiting for the 
end! He fell in his harness, fighting 
the good fight. He was found at his 
post when the call sounded. Then he 
went forward — forward! ... While we 
have been absorbed in our little round of 
cares and hopes and wishes, he has lived 
out his noble, self-devoted life, and ac- 
complished the work that was given him 
to do. Thrown away? How could I 
ever think him thrown away here? What 
if he did toil, unknown and unthanked by 
men? He knew, whose.eye is never o 
his faithful servants. He watched him, 
never shrinking, never yielding, never 
weary! Oh, whata good man has gone 
to his rest! How poor, how small, how 
mean, we grow beside such giants! We 
fritter away the lives that might all, with 
God’s help, be great and glorious as his 
was. We clog ourselves, we forget that 


Pilgrims who travel in the narrow way 
Should go as little cumbered as they may. 


“ Life — life — what is life ?”” murmured 
Pauline, gazing into the fathomless 
heavens above with dreamy eye. “A few 
winters and summers, a few pains and 
pleasures, a single love Ah me! 
what will be the end of my love? Am! 
preparing to ‘go as little cumbered’ as | 
may, or —am —I adding a weight to pull 
me down, down? Not ae can I know, 
not yet can I guess! I feel so strangely 
sad to-day. Time seems so short; eter- 
nity so long! But one aim seems worth 
pursuing, oné end achieving. I would 
not wish—so help me God !—to raise 
one barrier — no, not even ¢hat one, if a 
barrier it were to prove — betwixt me and 
him. I am his; to him I render my- 
self again, to do with his servant even 
according to his will!” 


“You are writing,” said Elsie, putting 
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in her head soon after. “I came to see 
what you had been about all this time; 
Tom and I have been down to the shore. 
This dear little turret-room looks like 
itself, now that you are come back to it, 
Pauline ! I did not like it when we first 
came, and | was afraid you would not care 
for the paper we chose. But mamma says 
you are quite pleased with it.” 

“ Yes, Elsie, I think it is pretty.” 

“Tam so glad.. If you did not, mamma 
would have had it done over again, and 
let you choose your own. Can | do any- 
thing for you?” 

“ Not just yet. 1 will come in search of 
you when I have finished my letters.” 

“I have a number to write too,” said 
Elsie, ruefully — “that is why I have had 
to come in. Don’t forget the post goes 
out early from here.” 

“I am only writing a few words to Aunt 
Camilla.” 

“‘Mind you say we don’t mean to part 
with you for a long, long time.” 

“ ] have promised to be with her in Oc- 
tober at latest, Elsie.” 

“October? Poor mamma will be left 
alone then!” 

“Whose fault is that? You and Tom 
should have been more considerate.” 

“Tom, considerate! He is the greatest 
plague of aboy! I can’t get away from 
him.” 

She turned to go, and Tom was there. 
“ Let me go, let me go!” cried she, trying 
to pass him. “I won't hear a word you 
have to say. Those letters must be writ- 
ten, or the postman will come before they 
are ready <3 

He caught her. “ Listen, the postman 
has called and gone. He came early, for 
some reason best known to himself, and I 
did not keep him. On the contrary, I 
bowed him off with the greatest urbanity. 
He explained it all in his best English, 
and as I did not comprehend one word, I 
replied in my best Gaelic, confident that 
it would be used with like effect. How- 
ever, we Conciuded our conversation with 
entire satisfaction, and 1 sent him on his 
way —— What can a single day 
signify? You can write those wonderful 
epistles to-morrow, and I will help you —” 

“Bad speiling, and all? But I must’ 
see mamma, and tell her, at any rate.” 

“She knows. I took the post-bag to 
her.” ; 

“ Were there any letters for me?” said 
Pauline, as he sauntered back to her, 
obliged to be content with Elsie’s promise 
of a speedy return, as she flew off at last. 

“ No,—I don’t think so. I had one. 
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I say! poor Blundell has broken his neck 
riding a steeple-chase in Paris last Sun- 
day!” 

The ink was not dry on the sheet under 
his sister’s hand. Over the words “ He 
died as he had lived,” her fingers hung 
frozen, rigid, numbed. 

“Isn’t it strange,” said Tom, still stand- 
ing in the doorway, “ that we should have 
the news 4ere? Do youremember ——” 
He heard Elsie calling to him, and went 
away caressing a puppy he held in his 
arms. 

The paper rustled in the draught of air, 
for he left the door open. A dog bayed on 
the hillside, and a raven croaked overhead. 

The room felt cold; the sunshine crept 
away from it. 

Colder still sat that motionless figure, 
bending over her desk. 

A step outside, —she staggered to her 
feet, barred the door, and had her hour of 
agony unseen. 

Yet athwart that hour there shot one 
streak of brighter shade. In the portion 
of that cup there mingled one drop that 
was not gall. 

She had not thrust him from her. The 
had parted with clasped hands, and kind- 
est looks. 

She had left him that hope for which he 
had petitioned, on which he had depended. 
And the end was ¢his / 

God give us grace to heed ! 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LUCIAN. 
THE merit which Phedrus found in 
Esop’s fables — 


Duplex libelli dos est: quod risum movet, 
Et quod prudentis vitam consilio monet — 


the double dowry of counsel and delight, 
the full satisfaction of the precept of Hor- 
ace, is perhaps nowhere more remarkable 


than in the writings of Lucian. By an 
open and level pathway of knowledge 
made by himself after no model, and 
adorned on both sides with the various 
flowers of his own humor, he has sought 
to lead exorbitant humanity to the habita- 
tions of truth and virtue. His work, to 
use one of his own comparisons, is like a 
house, the walls of which are covered 
with fair pictures, rich in color, perfect in 
form, admirable in execution, moral in 
design. Or rather, considering the nat- 
ural fertility and freshness of his genius, 
it is like a garden full of the countless 
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gifts of abundant spring, with this only 
difference, that these in a little while lose 
their beauty, fade, fall, and decay, while 
in Lucian’s garden spring laughs eternal, 
and each plant pleases forever, uninjured 
by the hand of time. 

But notwithstanding Lucian’s excel- 


lence, perhaps of all ancient writers of 


any degree of celebrity he is the least 
generally known. And yet no writer is so 
likely to be appreciated at the present 
day, in which chicanery and superstition 
of very much the same description as the 
evils which he sought to expose, are 
unhappily so rampant. Some of his dia- 
logues, notably that entitled “The Lover 
of Lies,” in which he satirizes the petty, 
useless, and absurd perversions of truth 
which obtained in his time, might have 
been written, with but few alterations, at 
this very hour. Miraculous cures, peri- 
patetic statues of stone or brass, old 
houses infested by ghostly tenants, who 
will accept no notice to quit, however 
formal, and against whom every action of 
ejectment is brought in vain, magic rings, 
oracular instances of fortune-telling, spir- 
itual communions between the living and 
the dead, and other diseases of intellec- 
tual emptiness, or alas! repletion, all are 
represented here. Here Demenete, the 
blessed wife of Eucrates, returns from 
that undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns, on the seventh 
day after her funeral, while her husband 
happens to be reading Plato on the im- 
mortality of the soul. And for what does 
she return? For nought but an odd 
slipper, which had fallen behind a chest! 
Is not this on a par with the present con- 
juring, by the pious and horest people who 
call themselves Spiritualists, of the spirits 
of our fathers from their quiet graves, to tell 
us nothing more important than the Chris- 
tian name of our grandmother, which these 
poor ghosts, no doubt owing to s0me 
Lethzan drink, have in niae cases out of 
ten forgotten? And is not this conclud- 
ing .sentence of Lucian’s dialogue as 
wholesome and serviceable now as it was 
when it was written, seventeen hundred 
years ago? “Be of good heart, O my 
friend! Against all these follies we have 
one fair antidote and safeguard, which is 
truth and right reason in all things: so 
long as we make use of this, we shall 
never be one whit alarmed by any amount 
of idle and empty lies.” 

Lucian seems to have lived as many 
kinds of lives as he has had biographers. 
Those. of his period are strangely tagiturn 
about him. Even Philostratus, in his 
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“ Lives of the Sophists,” passes him over, 
perhaps from jealousy, in silence, and his 
own works afford but little information con- 
cerning his personal history. From these, 
however, the following round unvarnished 
tale is delivered, not perhaps wholly des- 
titute of biographical value, though una- 
dorned by the sedulous fancy of panegyric. 

He was born about A.D. 120, of a poor 
and obscure Greek family, which emi- 
grated from Patras in Achaia to Samosata, 
the capital, situated on the west bank of 
the Euphrates, of Commagene, a country 
north of. what is now known as the Holy 
Land. The diet which he recommends 
to Lexiphanes nourished himself. Lexi- 
phanes, as he says, told him a story, in 
obscure and sibylline words of some thou- 
sand years old. Lucian calls Sopolis, a 
medical man, whom he chances to meet, 
and begs him to cure his friend. Sopolis 
administers a potion which he had by him 
ready for an atrabilious patient, and anon 
Lexiphanes vomits the majority of his 
uncouth and musty phrases. Now, says 


Lucian to him, if you wish to be truly 
praised, avoid in future all this farrago of 
fine words, and beginning with the best 
poets, pass when you have_read these to the 
orators, and then, nourished by their 
voices, lay hold in happy hour on the 
works of Thucydides and Plato. 


Such 
books Lucian himself read, when he could 
borrow them, in his leisure moments. At 
a family meeting, convened for the pur- 
pose of deciding his future profession, 
it was determined to put him apprentice to 
his maternal uncle, a stone-carver. Socra- 
tes, by the way,, underwent a similar initi- 
ation. The fracture —lucky or unlucky, 
who can tell? —of a marble slab he was 
bid to polish, suddenly determined his 
apprenticeship with tears. In a dream, he 
sees the tutelary goddesses of statuary 
and education, a dream probably imitated 
from Prodicus’ myth of the choice of Her- 
cules, in Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia” — 
and after listening to their arguments in 
turn, addicts himself to the latter, deter- 
mining to leave the fashioning of men’s 
bodies for that of their minds, and not to 
scatter chips of stone abouta narrow work- 
shop, but, like Triptolemus, seeds of erudi- 
tion over all the world, So, packing up his 
little property, he wanders abroad and 
becomes a lawyer. Of this profession he 
soon grew tired. He describes it in no 
flattering terms, as a mixture of crooked 
abuse and unconscientious fraud. He 
found by experience that deceit, lies, 
impudence, and a thousand other odious 
qualities, are its inseparable companions. 
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In “The Double Indictment,” the case 
of Drunkenness v. the Academy is tried 
before a heavenly tribunal. In this case 
the defendant is accused of seducing Po- 
lemon, who all Athens is ready to swear 
was at one time never seen sober, and of 
compelling him to drink water, to forget 
his songs, and to cast away his chaplets. 
A slight difficulty arises at the commence- 
ment of the sitting from the serene silence 
of the plaintiff. She is observed to move 
her head slowly from side to side. Mer- 
cury explains that she is too drunk to 
speak, and Justice, the presiding judge, 
advises the assistance of an attorney. 
‘Plenty of those rascals,” says she, “ are 
ready to burst their bowels out for a three- 
penny bit!” Such was Lucian’s opinion 
of the noble disinterestedness of the law. 

‘But Lucian no doubt profited by the 
gymnastics of the Roman bar, in increase 
of dialectic vigor. The fruit of his expe- 
rience of forensic study nourished him in 
his next trade of rhetorician. Accusations 
of tyrants and praises of brave men by no 
means formed the whole staple of his 
stock. On these subjects and many 
others he used to declaim, wandering from 
city to city, and perhaps advertising him- 
self beforehand, like acrobats, teachers of 
memory, music-hall singers, and other pro- 
fessional artists of the present day. Nay, 
he offered to teach rhetoric. Men, by 
paying a little money, might learn the art 
of Theodorus. But whether he was really 
of opinion, with Lord Chesterfield, that 
every man might be an orator if he chose, 
is open to considerable doubt: In his 
“ Rhetorician’s Teacher,” he as severely 
as rigliteously lashes those who pretend 
to teach rhetoric in a day, even to one who 
knows not his alphabet. The confident 
audacity and clamorous impudence of 
such teachers as these is most happily 
imitated. For a piece of critical irony 
professing to point out a royal road to 
oratory, “ The Rhetorician’s Teacher ” is 
perhaps unrivalled. It seems certain that 
he sought to obtain the summula gua vilis 
tessera venit frumenti in Syria, Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, that nursery, as Juvenal 
calls it, of British lawyers. In his travels, 
he tarried for a time at Antioch, where 
perhaps he may have learnt those princi- 
ples which have induced some of his com- 
mentators to honor him with the appella- 
tion of a Christian. 

Lucian was, however, nudlius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri. He had most 
a with Epicurus, whose book of 
maxims he represents his enemy Alexan- 
der the magician burning with logs of fig- 
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wood, and casting their ashes into the 
ocean, not without an oracle, “for the 
execrable fellow was ignorant how great 
good that book caused in those who read 
it ; what peace, tranquillity, and freedom it 
made in men’s minds, releasing them alike 
from fear of spirit and miracle, as from 
idle hopes and superfluous longings, graft- 
ing their intelligences with the wisdom of 
realities, and purging their passions, with 
no syrup of squills, or shine of torches, or 
other kickshaws and puerilities, but with 
right reason, and liberty, and truth.” All 
this notwithstanding, Lucian cannot help 
laughing at the object of his laudation, in 
“ The Auction of Lives,” where he shows 
us the exoteric side of the Epicurean exist- 
ence. 

Lucian was indeed an eclectic philos- 
opher. For Christianity, he regarded it 
as one of the many sects of his day, and 
probably despised it too deeply to abuse it. 
He does not, like Pliny, speak of it as an 
evil and monstrous superstition ; he does 
not regard it as a pestilence like Suetoni- 
us, nor rave against it like Celsus, Lucian’s 
own amiable friend. It was to him less of 
a stumbling-block than foolishness. He 
seems to have considered the early Chris- 
tians as good-natured idiots, with whom 
the unintelligible did duty for the sublime, 
and whose whole wisdom was credulity. 
The poor wretches, he writes, in his rela- 


tion of the death of Peregrinus — the 
poor wretches persuade themselves they 


will be immortal, and live forever. Any 
impostor who knows how to use his oppor- 
tunity, makes his fortune among them in a 
very short time. But over the ruin of 
paganism, against which Lucian’ was as 
active a worker and as virulent as Pascal 
against the Jesuits or Ulric von Hutten 
against monks and miracle-mongers, was 
paved the way for the progress of Chris- 
tianity. 

Midway in the journey of this life he 
grew tired of rhetoric, his old protectress, 
and charged her with changing the decent 
dress in which Demosthenes had draped 
her, and tricking herself out like a harlot, 
with plastered face, and painted cheeks, 
and admirably adjusted hair. Still he 
owed much to the mistress whom he was 
now so lightly about to leave. For she 
had assisted him in his adolescence, when 
he most needed assistance, and later, dur- 
ing his long sojourn in Gaul, had given 
him both fame and fortune. It is to be 
hoped that the base and interested suitors 
who surrounded her in her latter days, 
loading her real lovers with disgrace and 
obloquy, were the true cause of Lucian’s 
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divorce. After this, he lived at Athens 
with his family, allotting all his leisure time 
to literature. Here the uncouth Jazois of 
Samosata, the barbarous Syrian speech, 
as he calls it, suffered a rare sea change, 
during the winter of Greek literary com- 
position, in the days of Plutarch, Dion 
and Appian, into pure and rich Attic. 
Here probably were composed his Aristo- 
phanic dialogues. Here he conciliated 
the attachment of Demonax of Cyprus, a 
philosopher whose mild, joyous, and be- 
nevolent eclecticism combined the mod- 
eration of Diogenes with the wisdom of 
Plato. Some of his acute and witty say- 
ings, Lucian has preserved in a kind of 
collection, probably one of the most an- 
cient, of conversationalana. Whenasked 
if man’s soul was immortal, he answered, 
“Tmmortal, but as all things are so!” 
When one said, “ Come, Demonax, let us 
to the temple of Asclepius, to pray for 
your son,” * Surely,” quoth he, “ you must 
suppose Asclepius to be deaf, if he cannot 
hear us at our prayers just as well where 
we are.” Evidently Demonax sympa- 
thized with Lucian on religious subjects. 
Gratitude he carried as far perhaps as 
human nature will allow. Going abroad 
at winter time, one inquired of him if he 
feared not shipwreck, and being devoured 
by fishes. “Should not I,” answered De- 
monax, “be altogether an ungrateful fellow 
if, having fed on so many fishes, I refused 
to feed them in my turn?” His reply, 
when asked if he ate honey-cakes, “ Do 
you think bees work for fools only?” will 
remind the reader of Wesley’s indignant 
remonstrance about the devil’s possession 
of all the best tunes. “If,” said a boast- 
ing sophist, “ Aristotle summons me to the 
Lyceum, I will follow him; if Plato to the 
Academy, I will come; if Zeno to the 
Peecile, I shall not linger; and if Pythag- 
oras calls me, I can be silent.” Demo- 
nax, suddenly rising, said, “ Pythagoras 
calls you.” In the ear of one who gloried 
in a gorgeous woollen garment, he whis- 
pered, lightly touching his coat, and calling 
his attention to it,“ This truly before you 
a sheep bore, and was yet a sheep.” To 
one who cavilled at him as a coward for 
not entering an overheated bath, “* What,” 
said he, “am I about to suffer for the 
sake of my country?” Of such a‘fes- 
tive humor was this philosopher, whose 
seat of stone on which he habitually sat 
was crowned by the Athenians, and even 
adored under the idea that it was sacred. 
Lucian was not so attached to Athens as 
never to leave it, but his experience of 
Rome filled him with more profound love 
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for his adopted land. In one of his expe- 
ditions from the violet-crowned city, he 
paid a visit to the oracle of Alexander — a 
man to be torn by apes and foxes, an 
Alexander the Great in evil—at Abono- 
teichos, in Paphlagonia. His account of 
this religious impostor, whom the avowed 
enemy of superstition and hypocrisy, those 
epidemic distempers of the human under- 
standing, appears to have hated as heartily 
as Peregrinus, the Protean fanatic and 
cynic, who was fool enough to burn him- 
self, and cause a stench which not all the 
frankincense of Arabia could drive away 
from the nose of Zeus, affords a pleasing 
contrast to that of Demonax and of Nigri- 
nus the Platonic philosopher, whom Lu- 
cian called upon, and found with a book in 
his hand, surrounded by the images of the 
wise; making his visit an occasion for a 
fine moral picture of the pompous inso- 
lence of affected Rome on the one side, 
with its rings, its curled hair, its baths, its 
banquets, its litters, and its hippodromes, 
and the pure simplicity of sober Athens on 
the other. But an indiscreet attempt to 
denounce the fanatic Alexander nearly cost 
Lucian his life. The infidel bit the holy 
hand which he should have kissed with 
reverence. The mob, of course, with one 
accord, cried “ Crucify him!” But the 
false prophet, fearing to punish Lucian 
publicly, gave private orders to the captain 
to throw him overboard on his return. 
The tender-hearted Asiatic mariner con- 
tented himself with exposing him. at 
fEgialos, whence he soon after escaped. 
Alexander had hisreward. He died bald, 
and eaten of worms. 

He seems, from Lucian’s relation, who 
saw him in the stubble of his good looks, 
to have been a handsome, clever, unscru- 
pulous blackguard; one whom men ap- 
proached, conversed with, and left, consid- 
ering him the best of beings, but perhaps 
a shade too simple and ignorant of the 
world. His master was of the school of 
Apollonius, of Tyana, a dealer in magic 
arts and incantations, love-philtres, treas- 
ure-findings, raisings of the dead, evoca- 
tions of the gods, and other absurdities, 
so eagerly swallowed by public credulity. 
The divine Apollonius, Lucian the foe of 
Morosophs, strong in faith but sterile in 
intellect, whose trade was to be a hater of 
pride, and priestly roguery, and lies, and 
empty boasting, has not hesitated to call an 
actor. Well, this Alexander having pur- 
chased for a few pence, at Pella, a serpent 
which sucked milk like a babe, began the 
war. He set his house among the fat 
Paphblagonians, men holding ridiculous per- 
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suasions about the gods, ready to adore a 
greasy stone, suffering in fact from a relig- 
ious disease, and charged a shilling a visit. 
There he answered questions, through the 
mouth of his serpent, from dewy morn to 
dusky eve. Here is asample. Question, 
Whatis Epicurus now doing in hell? An- 
swer (in verse), He is sitting, with leaden 
gyves, inthe mud. “Itis needless,” says 
Lucian, “to add that an implacable en- 
mity, admitting of no herald, raged in the 
heart of this rogue against Epicurus ; and 
with reason, for Epicurus had ridiculed 
him.” Alexander honored the Christians 
by classing them with the Epicureans and 
atheists. 

Poverty seems to have visited him, in a 
season when she is least welcome — in old 
age. But with one foot already in Char- 
on’s boat, he was made an overseer at 
Alexandria. There for no small salary he 
gave judgments, wrote commentaries, and 
preserved the emperor’s decrees with faith 
and accuracy, as public records for all 
future time. His apology for accepting 
this post appeared to him to be called for 
by aprior essay on the evils of depend- 
ence, and the miseries of hired compan- 
ions, written to dissuade a Greek philoso- 
pher from accepting a situation in a 
Roman household, but which might now 
give his enemies occasion to gird at and 
lift up their heels against him. It is a 
a which reflects, to the life, the 
wretched lot of learning in the receipt of 
hire from riches, a representation — as 
lively as a picture by Apelles or Parrha- 
sius — of any poor governess of the pres- 
ent day, who has been beguiled into 
accepting for her services a small salary, 
but with the comforts of a Christian home. 
Obliged to dress more expensively than 
her lean purse will allow, and to submit to 
the consequential insolence of the butler 
and the lady’s-maid, stigmatized as ill-tem- 
pered if serious, and shuddered at as 
“ fast” if lively, she learns to measure her 
conversation, where the young ladies are 
nubile, with any bachelor friend of the 
family as she learns to measure her dinner, 
not by her appetite, but by her mistress’s 
eye. Far, far better is the salt and the 
onion, with permission to eat it when and 
how she pleases. | 

The apology is, of course, grounded on 
the difference between a public and a pri- 
vate situation; but, after all, it is the old 
story of Dr. Johnson, and Lucian’s formal 
defence is but “ Sir, it is a mighty foolish 
noise that they make. I wish my pension 
were twice as large, that they might make 
twice as much clamor. I think the pleas- 
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ure of cursing the house of Hanover and 
drinking King James’s health, amply over- 
balanced by 300/. per annum.” 

Lucian is said to have lived ninety 
years, but nothing is really known about 
the date or manner of his death. It is 
true, the gout appears as protagonist in 
two of his pieces, melodramatic poems, 
where that birth of hell is stated to be the 
real cause of the everlasting ad, d d, mand, 
mand, of Philoctetes, with which the reader 
of the tearful tragedy of Sophocles bear- 
ing that name is too, too familiar, and not 
any bite of venomous serpent or barb of 
poisoned arrow, as historians had hitherto 
supposed; and to her and to the spine of 
no sea-urchin is due, according to Lucian, 
the last exit of the hero of the Odyssey. 
Yet not for this was he necessarily mur- 
dered, as some of his biographers have 
thought fit to assert, by the lady whose re- 
turn, ungrateful under such an hypothesis, 
for his raising her or rather lowering her 
to the gods, must have filled him with re- 
pentance and disgust. Nor can much 
more confidence be placed in the account 
given by Suidas, not the only writer who 
has invented a horrid death for the ob- 
jects of his dislike, that he was torn to bits 

y dogs because he raged against the 
truth. “This wholly accursed fellow,” 
yelps the good Suidas, “attacks Chris- 
tianity in his life of Peregrinus, and blas- 


phemes Christ himself; wherefore he was 
justly punished for his madness in this 
present life, and will be a co-heir with 
Satan of everlasting fire in the life to 


come!” This story, by the way, of Pere- 
grinus, the muddle-pated martyr, of his 
passion in a very dirty shirt, a circumstance 
in which he is said to have resembled Cyp- 
rian, and of the vulture flying out of his 
ashes, parodied from the ascent of the 
pigeon from the funeral pile of Polycarp, 
highly displeased the defenders of the 
Catholic faith, and Peregrinus, with a little 
dialogue named “ Philopatris,” were pro- 
scribed as not fit to be read by Christians, 
in the Romish /udex Expurgatorius, un- 
der the pontificate of the seventh Alex- 
ander. 

Lucian’s compositions are of all kinds 
— rhetorical, critical, biographical, roman- 
tic, besides comic dialogue, mock tragedy, 
and epigram. His rhetorical pieces are 
remarkable for grace of style and expres- 
sion, but not equal to those of Libanius, 
the tutor of Chrysostom, or Isocrates, 
whose school Cicero compared to the 
wooden horse at Troy. Perhaps. his most 
regular declamation is “ The Tyrannicide.” 

Aection’s picture of the marriage of Rox- 
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ana and Alexander, of which Lucian’s de- 
scription is another sample of the same 
genre, is said to have assisted Raphael in 
the composition of one of his frescoes, as 
much as “ The Ass,” another of Lucian’s 
pieces, assisted Le Sage, in his well-known 
scene of the robbers in the cave. Lucian 
was as fecund as original. Not contented 
with the usual subjects of declamation, he 
has not disdained to speak at some length 
of a bath and a house, of singing swans 
and Libyan serpents, of a piece of amber 
and a fly. 

Of romances Lucian has bequeathed us 
two exceedingly lively. One, entitled 
“ Lucius, or the Ass,” relates the adven- 
tures of Lucius in Hypata, where it was 
his ill luck to lodge with a lady who was a 
magician, and whose servant he persuaded 
to allow him to watch her mistress trans- 
forming herself intoa crow. His temerity 
ultimately leads to his own transformation 
into an ass. By night thieves break 
through and steal, and the unlucky Lucius 
serves to bear away their booty. His mis- 
fortunes among these robbers, his subse- 
quent miseries at the hands of a malicious 
mule-driver, a very immodest priest, and a 
merry market-gardener, are fully related, 
together with his final restoration to his 
own human shape by devouring a dish of 
roses. 

In his “True History,” Lucian excels 
Munchausen. Written in ridicule of the 
marvellous tales told by travellers and 
others, he honestly warns us that the only 
truth we are to expect is that the whole 
composition is lies. They abound here 
more even than in his famous piece above 
alluded to, of “ The Lover of Lies,” where 
he tells us of a little bronze figure of 
Hippocrates revenging himself for any 
neglect of sacrifice, as soon as the lamp is 
extinguished, by upsetting the bottles and 
pill-boxes of the physician who owns him, 
of a serpent-bitten vine-dresser cured by 
Chaldean spells and a piece of stone fallen 
from the sepulchral column of a dead 
maiden, of a piece of clay formed intoa 
Cupid, and carrying love-messages, of 
Mormo and Lamia, the bugbears who made 
little children hide their heads in their 
mother’s lap two thousand years ago, and 
of the now well-known piece of wood 
which did the duty of a servant, aye, and 
in silence. Who remembers not how this 
novel and model domestic, upon the utter- 
ance of a magic word, brought buckets of 
water to Pancrates, and would not stop 
when entreated and adjured to do so, ow- 
ing to Pancrates’ ignorance of the proper 
expression to ensure obedience? How, 
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the whole room being inundated, at last 
Pancrates in anger takes up an axe, and 
cuts his courier in two, whereon each 
half takes a bucket and runs for more 
water, and in lieu of one attendant the un- 
happy Pancrates is the lord of two? But 
the “ True History” is full of larger lies 
than these. As the model of much in 
Quevedo, C. de Bergerac, and Rabelais, of 
Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels,” of the satire 
of absurdities which never die, in Voltaire’s 
“Scarmentado” and “The Princess of 
Babylon,” it deserves some detail of de- 
scription. The subject is an imaginary 
voyage written, as has been said, atter the 
manner of those travellers, a numerous 
body in every age, who revere rather the 
marvellous than the true. Over many of 
the allusions the envious fingers of time 
have drawn their misty veil, as may be well 
supposed by those who dispute about the 
objects of the hits in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s “ Rehearsal,” and are even occa- 
sionally puzzled by the political pictures in 
an old paper of Punch. 

Lucian tells us he set sail with some fifty 
companions from the Columns of Heracles, 
and went due west for ninety days. Had 
he really done so, by the way, he would 
probably have discovered America. Then 
a storm arises, and the ship is cast on an 
isle, of which the rivers run wine, and 


the very fish make mariners drunken. 
Then a mighty wind carries the ship 
through the air for seven days and seven 
nights — not the least charm in the his- 
tory is its exactitude of chronology — and 


finally deposits it in the moon. Here, or 
a little way from here, they witness a fight 
between the moon’s inhabitants and those 
of the sun, which arises ina dispute about 
the colonization of the mornimg star. 
Then, voyaging through the Zodiac, they 
arrive at the City of Lanterns, the City of 
Nephelococcygia, or Cloud Cuckoo Town, 
and being again set down on the ocean, 
are swallowed by a certain sea monster 
to which Jonas’ whale was a mere minnow. 
Many and marvellous are the adventures 
which are then theirs: amongst others 
they are surprised to see an old man and 
his son, who had resided in the whale for 
eighteen years. At last, touched by that 
love of their fatherland which is never 
utterly extinct even in the coldest hearts, 
they set fire to a forest in the beast’s belly. 
Then the beast dies of internal inflamma- 
tion, and Lucian, with the majority of his 
comrades, escapes. Next we read of the 
Frozen Deep, the Ocean of Milk, which 
reminds us of the mythology of the Hin- 
doos, with its Island of Cheese, in which 
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there is a temple to Galatea (milk), and of 
which the tyrant is Tyro (cheese), two 
samples of pure Greek puns; and after 
this of the Phellopodes, or cork-footed, who 
are able to walk upon the waves. A de- 
scription follows of the Island of the Blest, 
to which Lucian and his fellows are led 
captive, bound by fetters of roses. Trul 

a blessed island, in which walls of emerald, 
with seven gates of cinnamon, surround a 
city of gold; in which the ground is ivory, 
the temples beryl, and their altars ame- 
thyst ; in which, amidst fountains of delight 
and laughter, souls which appear and act 
like bodies, and yet are no bodies, wearing 
weeds woven out of the purple webs of 
spiders, walk about in everlasting twilight 
and a perpetual spring. To this picture of 
mirth we have a corresponding picture of 
melancholy, in the mansion of the damned, 
full of foul colors of asphalte, and pitch, 
and sulphur, and singed men, the greatest 
sufferers being those who, like Ctesias 
and Herodotus, have told lies in this life; 
and so says Lucian, when I saw these, I 
formed the fairest hopes of the future for 
myself, since I was conscious that I, for 
my part, had never uttered aught that was 
untrue. After this, they arrive at the Isle 
of Dreams. These are of all kinds — tall 
and short, hard and soft, beautiful and 
hideous, and some come up and salute 
them as old friends. Then they meet 
with the Colocynthopirate, men with 
mighty heads of cucumbers, some thirty 
yards long, out of the inside of which, 
when dry, they manufacture boats, but the 
pips they use as missiles. Escaping from 
these monsters, they came to a chasm in 
the ocean, like that in the Red Sea. 
With craning necks they behold dry land 
at the bottom, some six thousand feet be- 
low. But this’ chasm is fortunately con- 
nected by a bridge of water, over which, 
having uttered proper prayers and per- 
formed suitable sacrifices, they pass suc- 
cessfully. Lastly they come to the land 
of the donkey-legged ladies who devour 
men. One of these, when caught, dis- 
solves into water, but a sword being 
passed through it, the water is immedi- 
ately converted into blood. 

The history is unfinished, like that of 
Belianis in “ Don Quixote,” and, like that, 
the last lines contain a promise of conclu- 
sion, which was never performed. 

But of all our author’s multifarious me- 
morials — and many of his manuscripts are 
no doubt lost, Suidas says he wrote an 
infinity — the most known, and perhaps 
the most worthy to be known, are his 
dialogues. Lucian may indeed be called 
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the inventor of comic dialogue. Min- 
gling Plato with Aristophanes, from whom 
he differs rather in form than spirit, he 
stripped dialogue of its tragic mask, and 
composed a popular work nearly resem- 
bling such modern comedy as that of 
Congreve, and Wycherly, and Vanbrugh. 
Concealing moral gravity under the sem- 
blance of mirth, adien men to marry 
wisdom after a lively wooing of wit, Lucian 
has, in his dialogues especially, won every 
point by mixing the useful with the sweet, 
In his “ Divine Dialogues,” this “scoffer 
at gods and men,” as he is called by the 
Spaniard, Lewis Vives, ridicules the re- 
ceived religion, and all the sacred subjects 
of his era, with the most refined and caustic 
satire. Lucian was not a man to believe 
in a god who went to sup with A&thiopians, 
however blameless. Accepting the public 
creed as his starting-point, and running 
over lines laid down by the priests them- 
selves, he passes far beyond the station 
at which the pagan sheep-shearers and 
their sheep were well content to alight and 
end their journey. It was in vain that 
sacerdotal jealousy and alarm cried, like the 
courtiers about the chair of King Canute 
to the ocean, “Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther;” the salt waves of Lucian’s 
laughter leapt over and confounded all 
religious limitation and control. Happy 
was it for him that he lived in a sceptical 
age. What was dangerous for Protagoras 
in the time of Socrates, was safe for 
Lucian in that of the Antonines. Whenan 
advowson to the vacant seats in Olympus 
was claimed for such men as Tiberius and 
‘Caligula, the expression of Voltaire’s CEdi- 
pus became generally understood — 


Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple 


pense, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


In one of the earliest dialogues the rela- 
‘tion between God and man is established ; 
in another Zeus is shown to be himself 
subject ‘to fate: it is therefore useless to 
pray to him, and unwise to believe in the 
‘doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, since good or bad actions alike are 
as much the results of necessity as the 
shackles of Saturn and the lameness of 
Hephestus. “ You are ashameless sophis- 
tical fellow,” concludes Zeus to his oppo- 
nent, “and I shall listen to you no longer.” 
In the lighter “ Divine Dialogues,” as in 
that between Zeus and Eros, we learn that 
even a god must condescend to be a fool, 
in order to become an accepted lover; 
and in that between Juno and Latona, 
something omitted by Lempriere, that the 
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daughter of the latter set her dogs at 
Actzon, not for the sake of outraged femi- 
nine delicacy, but in order that the youth 
should not declare her ugliness to the 
world. Here, we find Zeus lamenting the 
loss of two of his best bolts which he had 
broken by launching them at the head of 
Anaxagoras, the master of Pericles, who 
showed his majesty to be an utter impos- 


‘sibility in nature; and there, much puz- 


zled with prayers preferred with equal 
gifts for rain and for sunshine, he says 
with Pyrrho, “Ze roi s'avisera.” In the 
dialogue entitled “Zeus and Prometheus,” 
the representative of the emancipation of 
reason from the bonds of traditional belief, 
and therefore the pasion enemy of the 
gods, Zeus complains bitterly of the 
Titan’s manufacture of women, which. is 
surprising in a god who at times took such 
interest in this tawdry class of goods, and 
of a deceit as to the due distribution of 
fat and lean, of flesh and bone, in a 
divine sacrifice. In this dialogue the 
author renders Zeus ridiculous ; in another, 
in which Ganymede is represented as in 
Titian’s picture, his rosy thigh half buried 
in the eagle’s down, shooting through the 
sky above the pillared city, sole as a flying 
star, and complaining in that condition of 
his fear of his father’s beating him for leav- 
ing his flock, and that there will be none to 
play with him in the mansion of the gods, 
he declares him subject to a passion of mor- 
tality. We havea pretty description of a 
matrimonial pet, in which Here speaks of 
Eros as “leading her lord by the nose ;” 
of a wordy and abusive battle between 
Herakles and Asclepius; and of a deli- 
cate conversation between Poseidon and 
Hermes, in which the latter, with much 
diffidence, tells the former, who has called: 
to see Zeus, that the father of gods and 
men is not just then at home, is much en- 

aged, is in fact in childbed with Bacchus 
just born, and that Hermes himself is act- 
ing as wet-nurse. There is, indeed, as 
the preacher tells us, a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak. Socrates 
drank hemlock for saying a tithe of what 
was said by this cynical citizen of Sa- 
mosata. 

In the “ Dialogues of the Dead,” who, 
according to Fontenelle, ought to speak 
wisely from long experience and leisure — 
probably they think beforehand a little 
longer than the living —he satirizes the 
social superiorities of the second century. 
This Greek Voltaire had but a poor esti- 
mate of the excellence of his era. He 
assessed the soi-disant philosophers of his 
time at their exact value. He speaks of 
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them in Homeric phrase, as an useless 
burden upon earth, idle, extravagant, 
wordy, long-bearded wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, general-utility folk, ready to take 
any part — Stoic, emic, Peripatetic — 
for a crown apiece. In his paintings of 
the under world, the dark, dismal ultimate 
abode of all might, meet and glory ; of 
youth, hope, beauty, wealth, and even wis- 
dom, few, if any, have surpassed him. 
The subject is trite, hackneyed, most 
familiar; but Lucian’s treatment of it pos- 
sesses a fascination, an allurement, apart 
and of its own. “Where are your purple 
pride and your sovereign subjects ?” asks 
Diogenes of Alexander. “ Where, Achil- 
les, are your long lance and your still 
longer grandiloquence?” “Odeath! how 
bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that liveth at rest in his possessions, 
unto the man that hath nothing to vex him; 
but, O death! acceptable is thy sentence 
to the needy, and unto him whose strength 
faileth, that is now in the last age, and is 
vexed with all things.” 
This sentence of the son of Sirach is the 
theme of the heathen moralist in his 
“Dialogues of the Dead.” There, the 
beggar Menippus laughs at Croesus la- 
menting the loss of his gold, sings while 
Sardanapalus weeps for his luxury that is 
over and gone, and accompanies the sighs 


of both sovereigns, cuckoo-like, with one 


single sentence, “ Know thyself.” In the 
same fashion as Menippus crows over 
Croesus on the banks of Cocytus, so in the 
cataplus, or sail downwards, the melan- 
choly of the tyrant Megapenthes is con- 
trasted with the mirth of the cobbler Mi- 
cyllus, who helps Hermes to catch him 
when he is for running away, is ready to 
swim after Charon’s ferrugineous boat, 
fearing to be left behind, threatens that 
hoary-chinned official with Rhadamanthus, 
and is with difficulty persuaded by the 
messenger of the caer to bewail some- 
thing, if only for fashion’s sake, and to 
shed unwillingly a tear or two for the lasts 
he left behind him. In this piece the 
punishment of the tyrant Megapenthes is 
worth notice. After an examination of 
his body, which is found to be livid all over 
with the marks which his sins during life 
had left in it— an idea, by the way, taken 
from the “ Gorgias” of Plato — he is con- 
demned to depart without first drinking, 
like the rest, of the waters of Lethe; hence 
he can never forget what he was, and is 
tortured contiioay by the ever-recurring 
recollection of the riches and‘ luxuries 
which he enjoyed in a time which will 
never return. Here we have the moral 
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hell of Lucretius and of Milton. Of Mil- 
ton, who puts into the mouth of his lost 
archangel the words “myself am hell,” 
and of Lucretius, who tells us the lar 
stone hanging in empty space over the 
head of Tantalus was his own silly super- 
stition, and that love and care are the real 
vultures, which hover continually over the 
carcass of Tityus, in Acheron. 

A homily, which departs widely in one 
respect from the text ‘in Ecclesiasticus, is 
preached to us in a dialogue between an 
old man and Diogenes. That cynic see- 
ing all but infants in tears in the dark 
kingdoms of the dead, asks, in extreme 
surprise, whether life can exercise some 
spell or charm over mankind, so as to in- 
duce’ even the aged to deplore its loss. 
“What can be the cause of your sorrow?” 
says he to the old man. “ You were, per- 
haps, once a sovereign?” “No.” “At 
least a satrap?” “No.” “A man of 
great wealth, then?” “No; nothing of 
the kind; only a beggar, of fourscore and 
ten years, scarcely supporting life with a 
rod and line, childless, lame, and blind.” 
“And having been such, you yet desire 
to live as such again?” “Yea, verily,” 
replies the beggar, “for life is sweet, and 
death is dire and detestable.” This Diog- 
enes, who knows not whether he has a 
tomb, and does not care, appears very fre- 
quently in these dialogues. The ghosts 
of beauties he mocks, like Hamlet, hold- 
ing up a skull, “ Go, get you to my lady’s 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint aninch 
thick, to this favor she must come!” He 
ridicules the ghost of Alexander, now 
known to be no son of Ammon, and spares 
not even the ghost of a god. “Is it, then, 
possible,” he enquires of Herakles, “to 
be half a god, and to die by halves?” 

Besides the well-known reflections of 
Fontenelle, Lyttelton and Erasmus, the 
style of Lucian is excellently imitated by 
Landor. Timotheus, a leader of the early 
Christians, proposes to his cousin Lucian 
to lay their heads together, ’and make a 
merry dialogue on the priests of Isis. 
Unfortunately, the priests of Isis had been 
beforehand with Timotheus, in proposing 
to Lucian, on their side, a merry dialogue 
on the priests of the Christians. In Lan- 
dor’s admirable satire we find almost the 
same clearness, freshness, wit, and grace 
as in the original. Here, for instance, is 
a sentence put into Lucian’s mouth by his 
imitator, not indeed penned with Lucian’s 
originality of conception, but certainly 
after Lucian’s own heart: “ They, O Timo- 
theus, who survive the wreck of ages, are 
by no means as a body the worthiest of 
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our admiration. Itis in these wrecks as 
in those at sea—the best things are not 
always saved. Hencoops and empty 
barrels bob upon the surface, under a 
serene and smiling sky; when the graven 
ur depicted images of the gods are scat- 
tered on invisible rocks, and when those 
who most resembled them in knowledge 
and beneficence are devoured by cold 
monsters below.” 

Erasmus found in Lucian the nearest 
mental relationship. Both had the same 
tendency to promote the victory of truth 
over ignorance, of common sense over 
superstition; both longed to purify their 
respective epochs from the filth of sacer- 
dotal imposture and corruption. The 
same terrible weapon of ridicule served 
them both to chastise folly with fierce and 
fair words. Neither, like Persius, would 
have bartered his joke, however idle, for 
a whole Iliad. Both hated all kinds of 
deception, and both laughed to most utter 
scorn the face of roguery and shameless- 
ness under the mask of religion and vir- 
tue. Both, accordingly, were much 


reviled, but chiefly by those who knew 
themselves to be deservedly the objects 
of their satire—men who went about 
demurely with holy leers in their down- 
cast eyes, and with prayer-books in their 
hands, and veneered with sanctimonious 
theory a life of practical unchastity and 


fraud. 

The author of “ Utopia,” again, did 
much to make Lucian popular in England. 
Warburton, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that Lucian was one of Shake- 
speare’s favorite authors, and that this fact 
may be collected from several places of 
his works. But the several places being 
considered are reduced to one, which, 
indeed, affords no convincing testimony 
that Shakespeare had so much as seen 
Lucian. In the “ Winter’s Tale,” Autoly- 
cus says, “ My father named me Autoly- 
cus; who being, as I am, littered under 
Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles.’ Lucian, in his 
tract on astrology, says Autolycus was 
called the son of Mercury, because he 
was born under that planet, just as A2neas 
was called the son of Venus, and Minos 
the son of Jove. Keeping in mind the 
prevalence of judicial astrology in the 
time of Shakespeare, and the well-known 
relationship of the parties concerned, the 
author of the “ Winter’s Tale” might, it 
seems, well have said so much about 
Autolycus without any knowledge of Lu- 
cian. 

Lucian has too frequently been cen- 
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sured for want of charity and benevo- 
lence. It seems that a certain amount of 
hypocrisy or dulness of mental vision is 
necessary to please the majority of man- 
kind. The weaknesses and vices of 
humanity, which a Plutarch or a Fénelon 
loved to transform or hide, it was the 
delight of a Lucian and a Rochefoucauld 
to reveal in all their hideous deformity. It 
may be the latter, from a keener observa- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, discovered 
many a blemish which the former saw but 
indistinctly, or were unable to discern at 
all. Lucian described the condition of 
the Roman empire at a somewhat later 
period than Plutarch, but probably there 
was little diversity in the objects which 
presented themselves to their eyes. And 
yet we find the latter writing about the 
defect of oracles, and the divine force and 
purity of the Pythian priestess, and the 
latter laughing to scorn sacerdotal lechery 
and deceit. Probably Plutarch’s charit 
and benevolence, however shortsighted, 
would have described as a grave hero and 
constant martyr that same Peregrinus 
whom Lucian considers as across between 
an impudent impostor and a half-mad 
merry-andrew. - 

Of all the writers of antiquity, this 
Lucian, who calls himself “no painter by 
Zeus,” was the first judge of artistic mat- 
ter. In a period of wild and degraded 
esthetic taste, when the delicate Greek 
feeling for art had almost died out, Lucian 
still preserved a deep love and intelligence 
both of sculpture and of painting. No 
one, not a professed artist, has so often 
and so ably availed himself of the assist- 
ance of artistic illustration. A few have 
gone so far as to assert that Lucian was 
himself an artist. Perhaps some, natural 
hereditary predilection of art — we know 
that he belonged to a family of carvers of 
Hermz —rested in him, in spite of his 
unhappy apprenticeship in his uncle’s 
studio. The most cursory reader cannot 
help remarking the excellence of his 
description, though touching neither form 
nor color, of the picture of the marriage 
of Alexander and Roxana by Aetion. In 
a fair bridal chamber sits Roxana, a beau- 
tiful thing in maidens, with eyes down- 
cast, before Alexander, standing by her 
side. About her laughing loves, one of 
which, hovering behind, draws back the 
veil from her head, showing her to her 
husband; another takes off her sandal 
like a servant preparing her mistress for 
repose ; another, with all his little might, 
drags Alexander forward by his ,cloak, 
who offers a crown to the girl. In aw 
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other part of the painting, other loves are 
playing with Alexander’s arms; a pair of 
them carry his spear, like porters curved 
by the burden of some ponderous beam ; 
another pair drag along the hero’s shield 
by its handles, as a triumphal car, in 
which lies one of their little comrades, 
himself for the nonce a king; while an- 
other, having crept into the breastplate, 
plays the party in ambush ready to leap 
out, and to frighten them as they pass by. 

More than once Cebes is quoted in 
Lucian, whose tablet or panel, painted by 
Hans Holbein, became a popular frontis- 
piece to dictionary and Bible. On a high 
hill stands the castle of happiness sur- 
rounded with fences, in three concentric 
circles. Outside the outermost wander 
the uninstructed, children in intellect in 
Cebes, but in Holbein, who was a succes- 
ful baby painter, children also in age. In 
a Renaissance gate is placed the bearded 
old man Genius, ready to instruct all who 
enter. Close to him, but inside the gate, 
sits the magnificent lady Seduction, hold- 
ing the goblet of the wine of error, and 
surrounded by wanton women. On the 
other side stands Fortune on a rolling ball, 
worshipped by the well-to-do, but re- 
proached by the wretched. At the en- 
trance to the second circle, the traveller 
in life’s path is received by Excess, Intem- 
perance, and Insatiability; but behind the 
gate lurk Pain and Sorrow, ragged wights 
with whips, who drive him to Repentance. 
In the last circle is False Discipline, sur- 
rounded by such folk as Lucian loved to 
satirize, and then a straight, steep, stony 
way, wherein the traveller is assisted by 
Energy and Courage, leads to a lovely 
meadow, wherein True Discipline, with a 
halo of glory glimmering about her head, 
stands, not like Fortune, on a rolling ball, 
but securely on a square stone, with Truth 
and Persuasion byher side. Sheitis who 
receives the weary pilgrim at the portals 
of the castle, where he finds all the virtues, 
and where their mother Happiness places 
the crown of victory on his head. 

Lucian's “ Dialogues of the Dead ” re- 
call over and over again the dramatic 
“Imagines Mortis” ot Holbein, usually 
known as “The Dance of Death.” We 
find the same continual repetition of the 
old refrain, “ In the midst of life we are in 
death,” the same disregard on the part of 
the great democrat of riches and poverty, 
of wisdom and ignorance, of happiness 
and sorrow, of good and evil. The grande 
indifférence pour les choses of the univer- 
sal leveller, with which we are familiar in 
the irony of Lucian, finds its faithful pho- 
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tograph in the ingenious pictures of the 
artist of Augebere, There we behold the 
bald, grinning, ghastly skulls in close jux- 
taposition with each other, skulls padded 
round with flesh and fat; and here we 
read the diatribe of Diogenes, directed 
agalnst the miserable Mausolus: “ O fair 

ausolus ! your strength and loveliness is 
no longer the ‘same. Nay! if we now 
disputed before any court on the matter of 
beauty, forsooth | cannot say why your 
skull should be preferred to min, for both 
alike are bald and hairless, both alike we 
show our teeth, both alike are barren of 
eyes, and both alike have flattened noses.” 
Lucian, like Holbein, represents whole 
figures of the dead as perfectly fleshless 
skeletons. “There,” says Hermes to 
Menippus, “are Hyacinthus, and Narcis- 
sus, and Achilles, and Leda, and Helen, 
the face that fired a thousand ships and 
burnt the topmost towers of Ilium.” 
“ But,” objects Menippus, “I see only a 
collection of bones and skulls.” “ These,” 
answers Hermes, “which you seem to 
despise, are those whom all the poets 
praised.” In one sense it had been happy 
for Holbein had he been less graphic in 
his description of the dead. The foolish 
prejudices of the Middle Ages went far 
to prevent dissection, and Holbein’s ana- 
tomical knowledge is therefore of a very 
subordinate kind. Generally, the lower 
part of the arm exhibits only one bone, 
while en revanche the upper part and the 
thigh are sometimes allowed the luxury of 
two. On the whole, his sketches of skel- 
etons are not devoid of considerable poetic 
fancy and much osteological freedom of 
treatment. Ambrose, the elder brother of 
Hans Holbein, was indebted to Lucian 
for his représentation of Calumny, which 
the latter describes as painted by Apelles, 
in a treatise about not easily giving faith 
to evil report, the moral value of which this 
world of evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing, is little likely ever to allow to grow less. 
It suits the complexion of every place con- 
taining a Thersites, and where is the least 
country village without him? Setting out 
with some of the many harms of false wit- 
ness, he seeks to curtail our eager cre- 
dulity by a description of the malign, un- 
just, cowardly, and wholly reprobate 
nature of calumny, of its origin in the love 
of novelty, and its results, slaying men in 
sleep as in a city surprised by night. 
Apelles, the Ephesian artist, was accused 
by one of his vassals, Antiphilus, before 
Ptolemy, as an abettor in the revolt of 
Tyre ; on which Ptolemy, filling his palace 
with outcries, calling Apelles an ungrate- 
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ful and crafty conspirator, was for cutting 
off his head at once. The truth of the 
matter, however, being determined, Ptol- 
emy presented the unjustly accused artist 
with one hundred talents, who, on his part, 
revenged himself with the following pic- 
ture. On the right a man is seated with 
large ears, almost like those of Midas, 
stretching out his hand towards Calumny, 
seen advancing in the distance. About 
him are two women, probably Ignorance 
and Suspicion. Calumny is painted also 
as a woman, passing fair, but worn and 
agitated as it were with madness and 
anger, bearing in her left hand a lighted 
torch, and with the right dragging along a 
pe by the hair, who stretches out his 

ands to heaven, and calls the gods to wit- 
ness. . Before her is a man, pale and de- 
formed, as one dried up by long disease, 
but with bright, clear-sighted eyes. He, 
of course, is Envy. Two other women 
accompany Calumny, adorning and encour- 
aging her. And the name of the one of 
these is Treachery, and of the other De- 
ceit. But behind comes a woman clad in 
the weeds of sorrow, dark and torn. This 


is Repentance, ever with tears looking 
backwards, and anon with shamefacedness 
and downcast eyes regarding the approach 
of Truth. 

The poetic taste of Lucian is perhaps 


more distinctly perceived in the numerous 
comparisons with which he has adorned 
his labors than in those poetic pieces 
which bear his name. There is his fa- 
mous comparison of cities to hives of 
bees, in which each bee is furnished with 
his little sting; of men of business to a 
swarm of ants, running forever round and 
round, and in and out of their burgh, one 
turning over a bit of dung, another seizing 
a bean-shell, or half a grain of wheat, and 
bearing it away in triumph as a prize. 
This seems to be the germ of Bacon’s 
comparison of human life to an ant-hill, 
in which some ants carry children, some 
food, and some go empty; but all travel 
to and froa little heap of dust. Of human 
life Lucian has illustrations galore: now 
it is like a child at play, handling its toys 
for a while, soon growing weary of them, 
and changing them with every caprice; 
now it is like a company of singers, each 
singing his own song at the top of his 
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voice, not for the sake of harmony, but to 
render unheard the song of his neighbor ; 
now it is like bubbles on stormy water, — 
a comparison which may compete with 
Homer’s leaves and Burns’ snowflakes 
on the river, a moment bright, then gone 
forever, — small bubbles which soon burst 
and disappear, big bubbles which, by at- 
tracting others, become still bigger, only 
to burst in their turn also, and vanish into 
nothing. 

Lucian himself may be not unfitly com- 
pared with that Ogmius or Hercules who, 
he tells us, is the Celtic representative of 
the Greek god of eloquence, Mercury. 
In the full maturity of his age, this honey- 
tongued Nestor resembled that Ogmius, 
very old and bald but for a few white hairs, 
with skin wrinkled and tanned like that of 
a weather-beaten tar, yet leading a crowd 
of people, bound by their ears, with thin 
chains of gold and amber, to the tongue of 
the god,—fragile chains, which some of 
them seek to break by leaning in a con- 
trary direction, but all following delightedly 
their divine leader, who looks back upon 
them with laughter. 

If any fault is to be found with the elo- 
quence of Lucian it is that of over-luxuri- 
ance. His hobby-horse carried him too 
often over the same ground, and, like Ovid, 
nescit bene tractata relinguere. But this 
being subtracted, there still remain on the 
credit side of this “impious author and 
execrable buffoon,” as he has always been, 
and will always be, to the charlatans of 
philosophy, the sound common sense of 
Vanini and Montaigne, the knowledge of 
human nature of Swift and Rabelais, the 
inventive humor of De Bergerac and Vol- 
taire, and the love of plain speaking of 
Catullus and Martial. Few authors will 
be found to surpass him in grace of speech 
or facility of instruction, in playful wit or 
pungent irony. “ Everywhere,” to use 
the words of Erasmus, “ abounding in fair 
suggestions, he mixes earnest with jest, 
and jest with earnest; truth with trifles, 
and trifles with truth; sketching to the 
life with his pencil the passions, pursuits, 
and manners of mankind. Thus are his 
writings rather to be seen than read, nor 
can any comedy or satire be compared to 
them, whether regard be had to pleasure 
or to profit.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SAMBO. 


On a blazing, hot, dry day in August, 
two strange creatures might have been 
seen carefully picking their steps downa 
narrow path cut in the a precipice that 
overlooks the whirling and hurrying waters 
of Niagara. They were apparently Es- 

uimaux; and they were attended by a 
third person, also apparently an Esqui- 
mau. All three wore heavy and amor- 
phous garments of a blue woollen stuff ; but 
these were mostly concealed by capacious 
oil-skins. They had yellow oil-skin caps 
tightly strapped on their heads; yellow 
oil-skin jackets with flapping sleeves ; yel- 
low oil-skin trousers of great width, but no 
particular shape ; and shoes of felt. One 
of the two travellers wore — alas ! — spec- 
tacles. ; 

These heavy garments became less hot 
as the Esquimaux began to receive shoot- 
ing spurts of spray from the rocks over- 
head; and when, following their guide, 
they had to stand in a shower-bath for a 
few seconds, while he unlocked a small 
and mysterious portal, the cool splashing 
was not at all uncomfortable. But when, 
having passed through this gate, they had 
to descend some exceedingly steep and 
exceedingly slippery wooden steps, they 
discovered that even a shower-bath on a 
hot day may become too much of a good 
thing. For now they began to receive 
blows on the head, and blows on the shoul- 
ders, as though an avalanche of pebbles 
was upon them; while strange gusts of 
wind, blowing up from some wild caldron 
below, dashed across their faces and 
mouths, blinding and choking them. And 
in the booming and thundering sound all 
around them, had not the taller of the two 
travellers to stop, and seize his compan- 
ion’s arm, and yell with all his might before 
he could be heard, — 

“ Donnerwetter / what a fellow that was 
in the guide-book! I will swear he never 
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came through that gate! He said you 
must take off roe collar and gloves, or 
you will get them wet! Ho,ho! Your 
collar and gloves! Ho, ho!” 

But the laughter sounds wild and un- 
earthly in the thunder of the falling waters 
and the pistol-shots hammering on one’s 
head. Still further down the slippery 
steps go these three figures; and the roar 
increases; and the wild gusts rage with 
fiercer violence, as if they would whirl 
these three yellow phantoms into mid-air. 
The vagus nerve declares that in all its life 
it never was treated in this way before ; for 
what with the booming in the ears, and the 
rattling on the head, and the choking of 
the mouth, it has got altogether bewil- 
dered. The last of the wooden steps is 
reached; the travellers are on slippery 
rocks; and now before them is a vast and 
gloomy cave, and there is a wild whirlpool 
of lashing water in it and outside it; be- 
tween the travellers and the outside world 
is a blinding wall of water, torn by the 
winds into sheets of gray and white, and 
plunging down as if it would reach the very 
centre of the earth. The roar is inde- 
scribable. And howis it that the rushin 
currents of wind invariably sweep upward, 
as if to fight the falling masses of white 
water, and go whirling a smoke of foam 
all about the higher reaches of this awful 
cavern ? % 

Here ensues a piteous and painful spec- 
tacle. No doubt these two travellers had 

one down to this cave of the winds to 
e suitably impressed. No doubt they had 
read with deep attention the description of 
getting behind the falls written by gentle- 
men who had adventured some little way 
behind the Horseshoe Falls—on the 
other side — and who had gone home, with 
damp gloves, to write an account of the 
business, and to invoke the name of their 
Maker in order to give strength to their 
intransitive verbs. But could anything in 
the world be more ludicrous than the spec- 
tacle of a man, with Niagara tumbling on 
his head, trying to keep his spectacles dry ? 
It was in vain that the guide had warned 
him to leave these behind him. It was in 
vain that his companion had besought him. 
And there he stood in the midst of this 
booming and infernal cavern, trying to get 
furtive snatches through his miserable 
spectacles by rapidly passing over them a 
wet handkerchief. Then a fiercer gust 
than usual whirled the handkerchief out of 
his hand, and sent it flying upward untii it 
disappeared in the smoke of the spray. 
After that, mute despair. 
For now, as dumb signs declared, it was 
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necessary to pass round the back of this 
wild cavern-by a narrow path between the 
lashing waters and the rocks ; one hand on 
the rocks, the other gripped by the guide, 
the eyes keeping a sharp look-out, as far as 
was possible in the gloom, for one’s foot- 
ing. But how could this miserable crea- 
ture with the swimming spectacles accom- 

lish this feat? Blind Bartimeus would 

ave been safer; for he, at least, would 
have had both hands free. It was with a 
piteous look that he held out the specta- 
cles and shook his head. The face of the 
attendant Esquimau plainly said, “I told 
you so””— speech was impossible amidst 
this thunder. 

And now this helpless person, being left 
alone at the entrance to the cave, and alter- 
nating the efforts of spray-blinded eyes 
with quick glances through spectacles 
dried by a dripping oil-skin sleeve, saw 
some strange things. For at first it ap- 

eared to him that there was nothing visi- 
ble in the outer world but this unceasing 
plunge of masses of water, that crashed 
upon the rocks, and sprung out into mid- 
air, whirling about in mad fashion with the 
twisting hurricanes of wind. But by-and- 
by — and apparently immeasurable leagues 
away — he caught fitful glances of a faint 
roseate color, a glow that seemed to have 
no form or substance. And then again, 


with the rapidity of a dream, a glimmer 


appeared as of sunlight on brown rocks; 
and for an instant he thought he saw some 
long wooden poles of a Bright red, sup- 
ported in mid-air. Was that, then, the 
bridge outside the falls by which the other 
two phantoms were to return? But the 
whole thing was fleeting and unsubstan- 
tial; and again the wild gray mists closed 
over it; while the vagus nerve protested 
horribly against this perpetual hammering 
on the head. For a moment the frantic 
thought occurred to him that he would sac- 
rifice these accursed spectacles — that he 
would dash them into the foaming caldron 
— that he would at all risks clamber round 
the black walls with both hands unencum- 
bered. But the vagus nerve — which 
seems to form a sort of physical conscience 
—intervened. “ Think of your loving wife 
and tender babes,” it said. “ Think of 
your duty as one of the magistrates of 
Surrey. Above all, consider what the 
wise Frenchman said, ‘When one is dead 
it is for a very long time ;’ and cheerfully, 
and without a pang, sacrifice the dollars 
you have paid.” 

Another vision through this Walpurgis 
dance of waters. Far away —as if an- 
ther world altogether was revealing itself 
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—two figures appeared in mid-air, and 
they seemed to be clambering alone by the 
rose-red poles. But there was no sub- 
stance in them. They were as aerial as 
the vapor through which they faintly 
gleamed. They passed on, apparently 
descending toward certain phantasmal 
shadows that may have been rocks, and 
were seen no more. 

It was about ten minutes thereafter 
that the wooden portal above was re- 
opened, and the three Esquimaux, drip- 
ping inside and out, stood in the dry air. 
And now it seemed as if the great land- 
scape around was dyed in the intensest 
colors; and the eyes, long harassed by 
these bewildering grays and whites, roved 
in a delighted manner over the ruddy 
rocks, and the green woods, and the blue 
of the skies. And the hot air was no 
longer too hot after this mighty shower- 
bath ; while the lieutenant, his face glow- 
ing after the wet, and his beard in twisted 
and flaky tangles, was declaring that the 
passage along these slippery boards was 
about as bad as the Mauvais Pas. Wasit 
to flatter him — as every captain is ready 
to flatter his passengers on getting them 
into port by telling them he has not expe- 
rienced such a storm for five-and-twenty 
years —that the attendant Esquimau ob- 
served that it was an unusually bad day 
for the cave, owing to the direction of the 
wind? In any case, the lieutenant an- 
swered, it was a good thing he had not 
asked any of his lady friends to accompany 
him. 

But of course these gentle creatures 
insisted on going down to the old and 
familiar passage behind the Horseshoe 
Falls which has been the theme of much 
eloquent writing; and accordingly, in the 
afternoon, we all went along to a big 
building that reminded us at once of Cha- 
mounix, so crammed was it with photo- 
graphs, trinkets, guides, and _ tourists. 
Here, for a trifling charge, we were ac- 
commodated with a few loose waterproofs 
to throw over our ordinary costumes ; and, 
thus attired, we crossed the road, and 
struck down the narrow and sloppy path 
leading to the falls. We would have no 
guide. If there was a guide at all, it was 
a courageous person who had boldly left 
his spectacles in the building above, and 
had swo'n —in his purblind state — to 
accomplish this desperate enterprise or 
perish in the attempt. Undaunted, he 
and his companions passed by several 
ladies who were busy making water-color 
drawings — having cunningly chosen posi- 
tions where they could get a good lump 
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of red rock and some ‘bushes for their 
foreground. Undaunted, they met the pre- 
liminary challenges —as it were — of the 
Horseshoe Falls in the shape of little 
spouts of water; in fact, these were only 
the playful and capricious attentions that 
Undine’s knight received when her uncle 
was in a good humor and attended him 
through the gloomy forest. These spouts 
and jets increased to a shower, and the 
path grew narrower, so that we had to 
exercise some caution in allowing return- 
ing explorers to pass us— more espec- 
ially as we were shod, not in gripping 
felt, but in goloshes of enormous size. 
But what that? We should have 
pressed forward, if each foot had been in 
a canoe. 

And it was shameful to see at this time 
how the“lieutenant paid almost no heed 
at all to his wife—to the mother of his 
children—,zto the friendless and forlorn 
creature who had been banished from her 
native land; but almost exclusively de- 
voted himself to Lady Sylvia, whom he 
led in the van of the party. Not only 
did he give her his hand at all the narrow 
places, but even, in order to do so, was 
bold enough to venture outside on the 
broken and brittle slate, in a fashion 
which no father of a family should permit 
himself. But as for Bell, she was pr 
. e 
walked along this ledge as freely and 
carelessly as if she had been walking in 
Oxford Street. When she looked down 
the sheer precipice, it was only to admire 
the beautiful colors of the green water, 
here swirling in great circles of foam. 
We firmly believed that she was singing 
aloud the mermaid’s song in “ Oberon; ” 
but of course we could not hear her. 

For now the booming of the falls was 
close at hand; and we found in front of 
us a ledge or plateau running away in 
between the high wall of rock and the 
mighty masses of water shooting down- 
ward in a confusion of mist and spray. 
One by one we entered into this twilit hall 
of the water-gods; and, after trying to 
overmaster or get accustomed to the thun- 
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dering roar, placed our backs to the rocks,’ 


and contronted the spectacle before us. 
What wasit, then? Only perpetual down- 
ward streaks of gray; a slight upward 
motion, as if the wind was fraying the sur- 
face of these masses ; a confused whirling 
overhead of gray vapor; and at our feet a 
narrow ledge of -black and crumbling rock 
that trembled with the reverberation of the 
crash below. The strange twilight of this 
hall of waters was certainly impressive ; 
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and there was something in our enforced 
silence, and in the shaking of the ground 
on which we stood, to add to the impres- 
sion. Here, too, there were none of the 
fierce hurricane gusts of the cave of the 
winds to buffet the eyes and choke the 
mouth and nostrils. Nor had the vagus 
nerve to contend with the hammering of 
tongs on the head. No doubt, a cultivator 
of the emotions might come down here 
with a fair presumption that beautiful feel- 
ings would arise within him. He might 
even bring a chair with him, and sit down 
and wait for them. And when he clam- 
bered up into the dry air again, he would 
find himself none the worse, except, per- _ 
haps, that his gloves might be damp. 

But onward —onward. The goal has 
to be reached: let those whose vagus 
nerve remonstrates remain behind. And 
now the darkness increases somewhat; 
and the narrow ledge, rising and falling, 
and twisting round the edge of the rocks, 
is like a black snake at one’s feet, and the 
wind and water around one’s face seem 
more inextricably mixed than ever. But 
has the world come to anend? Have the 
rocks, too, been mixed up with the vapor? 
Have we got to the verge of the visible 
universe, to find ourselves confronted by 
nothing but misty phantoms? Suddenly 
one feels a hand on one’s shoulder. With 
caution and a tight grip one turns. And 
what is this wild thing gleaming through 
the gray vapor —a great black face, shin- 
ing and smiling and dripping, brilliant 
rows of teeth, and coal-black eyes? And 
what is this thing that he yells high and 
clear, so that it is heard even through the 
roar and thunder around, “ You kent go 
no forder den dawt!” ’Tis well, friend 
— Sambo, or Potiphar, or whatever you 
may be. You are very like the devil, down 
here in this wild place; but there has 
been a mistake about the element. ’Tis 
well, nevertheless; and a half-dollar shall 
be thine when we get back to dry air and 
daylight. 

Our women-folk were greatly pleased 
with this excursion, and began to assume 
superior airs. At dinner there was a wild 
and excited talk of the fearful things they 
had seen and done—a jumble of mad- 
dened horses, runaway coaches, sinking 
boats, and breaking ice —so that you 
would have thought that such an assem- 
blage of daring spirits had never met 
before under one roof. 

“ These are pleasant things to hear of,” 
it is remarked, “especially for the father 
of a family. When one listens to such 
pranks and escapes on the part of respect- 
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able married people, one begins to won- 
der what is likely to be happening to two 
harum-scarum boys. I have no doubt 
that at this moment they are hewing off 
their thumbs with jackknives, and trying to 
hang the pony up to a tree, and loading 
the gardener’s gun with four pounds of 
powder and three marbles. What do you 
say, Bell?” 

“T have no doubt they are all asleep,” 
answered that practical young matron, 
who has never been able to decide whether 
American time is before English time or 
the reverse. 

Well, we got our letters at Niagara, and 
were then free to set out for the far West. 
There was nothing in these letters but the 
usual domestic tidings. Lord Willowby 
expressed surprise to his daughter that 
Balfour should intend, as he understood, 
to remain in London during the autumn; 
that was all the mention of her husband 
that Lady Sylvia received. Whether she 
brooded over it can only be conjectured ; 
but to all eyes it was clear that she was 
not at this time solely occupied in think- 
ing about Niagara. 

Our favorite point of view had by this 
time come to be certain chosen spots on 
the American side, close by those immense 
bodies of green water that came gliding on 
so swiftly and smoothly, that fell away into 
soft traceries of white as the wind caught 
their surface, and that left behind them, as 
they plunged into the unknown gulf be- 
low, showers of diamonds that gleamed in 
the sun as they remained suspended in 
the upward currents of air. But perhaps 
our last view was the finest of all, and that 
as we were leaving from the Canadian 
side. The clear blue day was suddenly 
clouded over by a thunder-storm. Up 
out of the southwest came rolling masses 
of cloud, and these threw an awful gloom 
over the plain of waters above. the falls, 
while the narrow neck of land adjacent 
was as black as night. Then froma break 
in those sombre clouds one gleam of light 
fell flashing on the very centre of the 
Horseshoe Falls, the wonderful green 
shining out more brilliantly than ever, 
while nearer at hand one or two random 
shafts of light struck down on the white 
foam that was whirling onward into the 
dark gorge. That was our final glimpse 
of Niagara; but perhaps not the one tiat 
will remain longest in the memory. Surely 
we had no intention of weaving anything 
comic or fantastic into our notion of Niag- 
ara when we went down that dripping 
path on the hot August afternoon. But 
now we often talk of Sambo — if such was 
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his name —of the tall and dusky demon 
who burst upon us through floating clouds 
of vapor. Does he still haunt that watery 
den —a gloomy shape, yet not awful, but 
rather kind-hearted, and smiling, in the 
midst of these unsubstantial visions? Or 
have the swift waters seized him long ago, 
and whirled him away beyond the reach 
of human eyes and ears? 


From Temple Bar. 
SPANISH BARRACKS AND HOSPITALS, 


WE have now followed the Spanish 
peasant through many phases of his life: 
at home, on the wharf, by the river-side 
at Madrid; in the horrors of the prison, 
with its gambling, foul talk, and dark cells; 
in the clutches of the herb-doctor; in the 
loneliness of the grey hill-town. Life, 
however, is chequered, at best, with suf- 
fering of mind or body, —when a lad, the 
peasant, if he cannot pay his £50, is for 
some years condemned to barrack life, 
and torn away from all he loves, while his 
richer brother gambles in the casino, or 
makes money behind the counter. Some- 
times, under pressure of unwonted excite- 
ment, and long strain upon his nerves, 
accompanied with pain and privation, the 
mind gives way, and the poor man is con- 
fined’ within the walls of his provincial 
asylum, and drags on a weary life in the 
company of gaping idiots and chattering 
lunatics. Or sickness steals upon him, the 
tearful wife, perhaps far gone with child, 
can work her wan thin fingers no longer, 
and the hospital doors are to be entered. 

Of many years spent among the Span- 
ish poor, I have devoted the greater part 
of two years to visiting the poor man in 
barrack, hespital, and asylum, mindful of 
the poet’s words : — 

To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 


Nowhere is human suffering so great as 
among the poorer classes in Spain. How 
often have I said to some poor widow, 
whose only stay has but just now been 
taken from her, by that mysterious hand 
which we call Providence, and which the 
Spaniard calls /a voluntad de Dios, and 
the peasant fatalist calls m7 suerte, and 
heard her say, “ No support for me now, 
I must go to.the workhouse.” 

“ But will none of your friends help you 
with money; or give you work, or wash- 
ing, or the like ?.” 
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“ No, sefior, in Spain it is not the ‘cus- 
tom, the rich don’t help us; that is only 
done in England.” 

“But the mayor in your town, will not 
he help you?” 

“No, no out-door relief is given in 
Spain.” 

The following scene then commences, 
in the life of the Spanish woman. She 
steals out at early morn with a few of her 
humble trinkets, or clothes, and goes to 
the casa de ahorros, or the casa de prés- 
tamos, or the monte de piedad, 7.e., to one 
of the various kinds of pawnshops, of 
which the last is the best, and pledges in 
tears her few articles of vertu. 

At-what a cost she does this, God, and 
those who have studied the character of 
the poorest, alone can tell. For, if you 
follow this poor widowed girl back to her 
half-stripped home, she will enter it, close 
the door, dash the money she has thus 
bitterly obtained upon the floor, and say 
“ Bendito Dios (Blessed be God), I never 
thought to see this day. Oh, that I should 
have to sell his things ; my poor dear boy’s 
things!” Then she seizes her child, 
hugs it to her breast, rocks backwards and 
forwards in her awful agony — she knows 
not how to pray to God, and man will not 
help her —and weeps until her lustrous 
black eyes are all red with crying, and her 
hair is hanging in disheveled masses over 
her pale, sickly face. 

I am supposing the case of a young 
woman left without a fam#y near. Some- 
times, however, thank God, the poor crea- 
ture has a brother, or father and mother 
living, and then, no matter how poor they 
are ; no-matter that they are five in num- 
ber, and have but one tiny home; no mat- 
ter that they have had for weeks to live on 
beans.scalded in hot water, with bread, 
and not enough of that; no matter that 
the widow and her bairns will bring little 
grist to the mill, and much suffering to 
the house —never mind all this; there 
are already “more eaters to the bread 
than bread to the eaters,” but Maria, Fran- 
cisa, Isidra, is “ ##¢ Maria,” “ mz Paquita,” 
“mé Isidra,” “and shall I turn Za hija de 
mi sangre (the child of my blood) away? 
No, never. She shall come and share our 
crust, and if we starve, we starve together, 
with love.” 

“ Better,” says the truly national prov- 
erb, “to die with love, than to live with 
hate ;” and 


Who casts out love shall be from love outcast. 
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erbs, when he wrote the above line in the 
aceful poem of his early days, “The 
ipsies ” ? ) 
Never can you enter a Spanish peasant’s 
house, without feeling that natural good- 
ness has a power that is denied to those 
who mark out their deeds of charity by a 
line of gospel chalk, or without saying to 
ag » ‘If I were poor, let my relations 
the Spanish poor ;” for no member of 
the family is too outcast, too poor to be 
“taken in.” Theold granny is there, walk- 
ing about the house (or rather room) like a 
tame cat, greyhaired, in threadbare black, 
and always nursing the latest arrival in 
the shape of baby; or the little orphan 
child is there, the pet and love of all, ever 
having the first dip with the wooden spoon 
into the Juchero, and the best bit of Aico, 
z.e. crust, if crusty bread be there. But, 
alas! Spanish poor get but little Azco, z.e. 
crusty twist, called vosca, or “ French 
bread ” (pan frances). To their share falls 
the Aacemita, acoarse cake of bread, with 
the “seconds ” left in; or the still coarser 
pan de maiz, or maize bread; or the 
coarse, but nourishing, long rolls of brown 
bread, called, in southern Andalusia, 
telera. 

For bread, after all, is everything with 
the Spanish poor. Fruit can always be 
had, or onions; and with fruit, tomatoes, 
and onions, the peasant asks neither meat 
nor wine; vinegar and oil, however, his 
heart desires. 

And, while upon the subject of this ob- 
stinate, and yet passionate strength of 
attachment between members of one fam- 
ily, let me not be supposed to say that 
“Blood is thicker than water” —a truly 
selfish English proverb, and one worthy to 
be classed with “ Charity begins at home ” 
— jis a proverb acted upon by the Spanish 

r. Nay, the very fact of many families 
always living under one roof, and in one 
house, having but one kitchen to a storey, 
and but one door of ingress to the house, 
makes them wonderfully kind to their 
neighbors. There are but few peasantry 
in Spain who have a house to themselves, 
save in the northern provinces, and thus 
the sorrows of the family in room No. 1 
are known to the inmates of rooms 2, 3, 
and 4 on the same storey, and every little 
aid that love can suggest or duty prescribe 
is lent to any and every neighbor, no mat- 
ter what be their trial, all being done with 
a tact and a delicacy unknown among the 
peasantry of northern climes. 

An English peasant closes his ‘cottage 
door, looks round him, and says, “ Bill has 
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cine ;” and there, beginning at home, of a 
truth his charity ends. 

Not so the Spanish peasant. His neigh- 
bor is his brother; he asks not, with the 
lawyer of sacred story, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” but, with that lawyer’s heaven-sent 
Teacher, he asks the question, as he looks 
upon his brother’s or his sister’s woe, “ To 
whom can I be a neighbor?” 

Among the sorrows of the poor in Spain 
must certainly, to judge by the hatred with 
which it is regarded, be placed the con- 
scription. 

In Spain, owing to the unhappy civil 
war in the northern provinces, conscrip- 
tion after conscription has of late years 
thrown well-nigh every poor family into 
mourning; and brought a cloud upon the 
face and a tear into the eye of many a 
peasant woman. 

The conscription is carried on as fol- 
lows. A dando, or proclamation, is fixed 
upon the doors of the town court-house, or 
ayuntamiento, that all lads between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-three must 
attend the drawing of lots, to be held at 
such and such a place, those only excepted 
who are (1) physically deformed; (2) the 
sole support of widowed father or mother ; 
(3) able to pay the £50 demanded as the 
price of exemption. 

On the appointed morning, at early 
dawn, the civil guards and their officer are 
at the “urn,” the lads’ names are called 
over, and they stand with eager, expectant 
faces as each draws his own number, lucky 
or unlucky. 

The scene baffles description. Yet I 
will illustrate its painful character by three 
sketches which occur at this moment to 
my mind’s eye, and come back, although 
months ago, with a vividness painful in its 
intensity. 

I was standing with a crowd of work- 
worn mothers, and girls whose eves were 
red with tears, outside the drawing-room 
for conscripts, while the lots were being 
drawn; four or five of the poor bronze- 
faced mothers were counting their beads, 
and praying to the God who, they thought, 
had well-nigh forsaken them; as many of 
the poor girls threw themselves on their 
knees in the dusty, straw-littered street, 
crying out “ Dios mio/ Dios mio /” and 
throwing dust and the faja, or chopped 
straw that littered the street, into the rich 
folds of their magnificent hair. Their 
bronzed, brown, dirty faces; their blood- 
shot eyes, the dust mingling with the tears 
that flowed down their quivering cheeks, 
their passionate cry, with their eyes up- 
turned to heaven, “ My God! my God! 
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Ahi! Ahi! Ahi!” all these formed a scene 
that may well be added to a chapter on the 
sorrows of the poor. 

Sturdy, reckless young fellows, the lads 
drawn care but little; as with the higher, 
so with the lower classes in Spain, all the 
love, truth, steadfastness, and purity is to 
be found among the women, to which they 
add a passionateness of affection — often- 
times for the objects least, worthy of it — 
which can only be called sublime, which is 
really divine, and a fit witness to and a 
likeness or shadow of the love of Him 
who is “kind to the unthankful even, and 
the evil.” 

I have mixed with Spanish women of all 
classes, and can only say that the stories 
about their looseness of morals when mar- 
ried are mere inventions of travellers who 
know neitber the heart nor the honor of 
the women of Spain. 

The men are very corrupt, I grant, 
whether married or single, whether high 
or low, but no married woman ever goes 
wrong unless her husband first is unfaith-. 
ful to her. The code of honor is a strange 
one, but one tacitly acknowledged. They 
say, “If he is not true to me, I am free 
from any obligation to be true to him!” 
And as to a married woman flirting, or a 
girl proving a heartless jilt, it is a thing 
unknown among the women of Spain. 
They leave those silly but pernicious foi- 
bles to their sisters in frivolous France, or 
(so-called) religious England. 

Yet once more. A few weeks since I 
was witness, at two wayside railway sta- 
tions on the line from Madrid to Cordova, 
to two of the most characteristic scenes it 
has been my lot to witness in Spain, in 
connection with the conscription. 

At the one:station — it rends my heart to 
recall the scene —the young lover of a 
Castilian lassie was being taken away, 
with a batch of eight or nine others, by the 
Civil Guard, to serve in the army. A sor- 
rowing crowd of women, wringing their 
hands, crying aloud, shrieking with mental 
suffering that could not be suppressed, or 
as if their heart would burst, came with the 
lads, and gave them their last burning 
kiss, made more dear, surely, to God and 
man, by the scalding tears that chased over 
its imprint. 

I say “imprint,” for the passionate vio- 
lence with which a Spanish girl gives you 
her last kiss (or what may be her last) 
leaves quite a little dent even upon a man’s 
hard, bronzed face, and you cannot forget 
it easily, or think of it lightly. Often, it is 
all they have, poor girls, to give ; and well 
and fervently is it given. 
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One poor girl threw herself on the plat- 
form, tore out her hair by handfuls, rolled 
her head on the ground until the blood 
actually started, and trickled from many 
a scratch over her dirt-smeared cheeks. 
Her cries were so piteous as her friends 
held her back, that even stout soldiers in 
the carriage with me said, turning their 
backs, lighting their cigarettes, and leaning 
out of the opposite windows, — 

“D— it, I do wish the train would go 
” 

I tried to make the poor girl take a few 
dollars to repair her soiled and tattered 
dress (she was but a gitana, used to labor 
in the field !). But no, she flung the money 
on the ground, and her screams of agony 
as the train moved off were heartrending. 
The women, in my third-class carriage, 
were in tears; and only an utterly heart- 
less and inhuman man could have sat still 
unmoved. 

Yet one more scene. At a wayside 
station, near Andujar (so well known to 
those who buy and sell the porous water- 
jars that alone can keep the “ agua fresca, 
fria, pura,” during the tropic heats of 
summer in Andalusia), I saw, from the 
window of the carriage in which I sat, a 
poor, barefooted, or sandal-footed girl run 
for full a quarter of a mile, in a baking 
June sun, alongside of the train in which 
her lover, or it may have been her hus- 
band (possibly, too, her seducer), was be- 
ing carried away as a conscript to his 
duties. 

The girl’s heaving brown breast and 
beating warm heat failed her at last, and 
she fell exhausted, face foremost, by the 
side of the line, and I saw her no more. 

“Once in the clutches of the govern- 
ment, whether as prisoner or as soldier,” 
so say the Spanish poor, and so say they 
truly, “our sozos (7.6. lads) are of no more 
value than dogs ; their lives are counted as 
dogs’ lives !” 

But the sound of woman’s wild wailing 
soon dies away, and woman’s tears are 
soon forgotten. 

The conscript is taken to the nearest 
barrack. Here, in waiting to choose from 
the ragged, unkempt, motley mass of con- 
scripts, are the officer of the engineers, of 
the artillery, andthe cavalry. In the order 
in which I have placed them, each officer 
draws, or selects his ten men. 

Thus the engineer, artillery, and cavalry 
forces pick the tallest, finest, and best- 
educated men, and the stunted squads re- 
maining are drafted off into the various 
regiments or battalions of infantry corre- 
sponding to their respective provinces. 
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The recruit then enters barrack life, and 
his drill, and a very rough one it is, com- 
mences. 

As a rule, the Spanish barracks are 
large, airy, lofty, roomy, and well venti- 
lated. The morning bugle (¢oca de 
diana) sounds at five in summer, six in 
winter, and the men rise, dress, and answer 
to roll-call in the courtyard. 

From 11 to 12.30 they are drilled, and 
from 2.30 to 4 P.M. 

They receive p% per diem, in cash, 
nominally; but of that 3 1-2d. is stopped 
for washing, soap, clothes-mending, black- 
ing, and the like. Each man receives his 
short blue jacket, and brickdust-colored 
baggy trousers, and a capote, or frock- 
coat, of blue serge, for winter; also one 
pair of sandals, one pair of boots (bluch- 
ers), and two pairs of black knickerbock- 
ers. 

The meals are as follows; at If A.M. 
stew, called rancho, i.e. chick-pease, po- 
tatoes, and haricot beans stewed down 
with lumps of bacon, and bits of chorizo, a 
rough pork sausage, flavored with Pimz- 
ento molido, and full of fat, skin, and gris- 
tle, but savory. The same dish is repeated 
at 4 P.M. or 6 P.M., when the men dine. 

The dinner and breakfast are served as 
follows. The huge caldrons of boiling 
hot stew are carried out into the courtyard ; 
each soldier, wooden platter and wooden 
spoon in hand, flocks to the steaming 
mess, and receives his platter full. There 
is no mess-room ; each man eats his stew, 
platter on knee, where he likes ; most of 
the men carry the mess to their bed, and 
eat it there. 

Besides this, each man has one pound 
or one pound and a half (if he can eat 
it) of brown, but good and substantial 
bread. 

The men are not well cared for by their 
officers; although beating was abolished 
by Castelar’s republic, yet cuffs, kicks, and 
a blow with the flat of the sword are com- 
mon, and any sergeant may kick a private 
soldier with impunity. 

The higher officers, who are gentleman, 
do not indulge in such castigos, but the 
petty officers often enforce their orders by 
a blow; and thus, in the late revolution, 
“ Down with the stars and stripes ” z.e. the 
gold stripes and gold stars on the officers’ 
sleeves, was the cry of the soldiery. 

A conscript serves from four to six years 
in the regular army, and is then drafted for 
two years into the reserve. After this he 
returns to his mountain village to till the 
olive-yard, or dig the vineyard, most prob- 
ably broken in health and spirits, not 
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féted as an English soldier on his return, 
with his medal on breast, and his war- 
worn bronzed face, but certainly hugged 
by mother and father. 

Generally speaking, his return is a sad 
one: the girl he loved has yielded to the 
force of circumstances, and married; the 
mother and father are so altered, the hairs 
grown so grey. Few, very few, make the 
army their profession, some however do 
so; and if they survive twenty-six years of 
hard service, these retire ona small pension. 
But, alas ! these are few in number, and the 
pension is so small, whilst the journey to 
draw it is so long and the government 
stamps necessary for the needful docu- 
ments are so expensive, and the fees to offi- 
cials so heavy, that the monthly pension, 
when it reaches its proper recipient’s 
hands, has dwindled down to a mere 
nothing. 

One page shall now be devoted to the 
“ poor man in hospital; ” and I must say, 
that while decay is stamped upon the gov- 
ernment, the army, and the peasant class 
at home, here at least, in the slow but sure 
improvement that has taken place of late 
years in Spanish hospitals, is seen a sign of 
national vitality, and a star of hope for the 
future. 

The hospitals of Spain, but a few years 
since, were described as the worst in Eu- 
rope. They are now, however, scarcely in 


any way inferior to those of other Euro- 
pean countries. 
Hospitals are of three classes : (1) those |- 


paid for by the national government ; (2) 
those paid for by the town council; and 
(3) those supported by religious fraterni- 
ties. 

Of these, the first and the last are the 
best conducted. 

One of the crying evils of Spain is, that 
there is no out-door relief, in money, only 
a doctor and drugs are allowed to the 
sick or aged poor at their houses. Now, 
in a population so passionately attached 
to home, — the home, be it only a reed hut, 
is nuestra casa with the Spanish poor, and 
its four mud or reed-laced walls, contain 
all the hearts of the family—in such a 
population, 5d. (two reals of Spanish 
money) per diem would keep hundreds, 
nay, thousands from begging or dying of 
starvation, and, besides, would be a real 
saving to the government and municipal 
authorities. 

But no; money is not given. So the 
poor starve slowly at home. They can, at 
least, cry and kiss one another, after their 
wont, there ; they can, at least, “die among 
their own people,” even though at death, 
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they be “buried with the burial of a dog, 
drawn and cast out without the walls of 
the city.” 

They hate the idea of a hospital; they 
hate the idea of restraint; they have (and 
naturally enough) no trust in any one who 
is their superior in rank ; and they hate the 
enforced separation from their wives, and 
families, and friends. 

So you offer a poor, sick creature a 
ticket for the hospital. He raises up his 
pale, sickly, bronzed face from his straw 
pillow, and says “ Seftor, mil gracias ; 
pero no es el costumbre,” t.e., “ My lord, 
a thousand thanks; but it is not our cus- 
tom to go to hospital.” 

But if friends fail, or are wholly want- 
ing, go he must; and he ever goes with a 
smile, and, when in hospital, always owns, 
cheerfully enough, “ They treat me very 
well; 1 am muy contento agut” (z.2., “ very 
well satisfied to be here ”). 

The town council and the mayor give 

hospital tickets freely to any one of their 
own province; and any subscriber will 
give a ticket for the private hospital, and 
in either case the poor sufferer is well 
cared for. Large and lofty and clean are 
the wards; the nurses, or sisters of char- 
ity (chiefly of the order of San Vicente de 
Pablo) are kindness itself; little luxuries, 
as cocoa, fish, wine, and even Valencian 
beer, are as freely given as funds will per- 
mit; and the beds (on iron bedsteads) are 
clean and comfortable. 
But a few days since, going to an hotel 
known to me for many years, I missed 
the old porter, known, from his dropsical 
tendency, as “the fat man;” and on in- 
quiry, I found he had been taken ill to the 
hospital of the town. 

I went thither; it was Sunday after- 
noon ; anda kindly sister of charity showed 
me to the bedside of my old friend. 

The sight of the ward where he lay was 
a striking one. 

The lofty walls were clean and white- 
washed ; the beds separated by curtains, 
and not too close together; a crucifix hung 
on the wall over the head of each lowly 
and lonely sufferer, and, to its right, a 
little wallet containing the poor fellow’s 
cigarettes, and bread and fruit for his 
evening meal. 

A large retablo, the “ Crucifixion,” had 
been opened at the farther end of the ward, 
and in front of it stood a sister of charity, 
saying the rezal or prayer of the after- 
noon, in a deep, sonorous voice, to be 
heard all over the ward. This she was 
obliged to do, in the absence of the priest 
from illness. 
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The eyes of all the sufferers were bent 
towards her; but one or two said to me, 
(as they murmured the response so often 
heard at cottage bedside, and in hospital 
ward, 

Madre santisima, Virgen purisima, ruega por 
nosotras,) 


“This is all very well: but we can just 
as well pray for ourselves.” 

The average cost of a patient in hospi- 
tal would be — doctors’ attendance, etc., 
included — 1s, 8d. oe diem; and, for that 
sum, the poor in hospital are really well 
cared for. 

On three days in the week they are 
allowed to see their families; and these 
may bring them little luxuries, such as 
fruit, money, tobacco, or sweets, 

There is no hardship, no cruelty in the 
Spanish hospitals; and, considering the 
fearful lack of money for the support of 
all charitable institutions just now, it is 
truly marvellous that they are supported 
and kept up so, well as they are at the 
present time. 

Low fevers, called calenturas inter- 
mitentes, pulmonary diseases among the 
men, and diseases incident to bad or neg- 
lected confinements among the women, 
form the majority of the diseases treated 
in the Spanish hospitals. 

The price paid by ships’ caption and 
consuls of the British service for British 
seamen left ill, or temporarily disabled, in 
a Spanish seaport hospital, varies from Is. 
8d. to 2s. per diem, and I have rarely, if 
ever, heard the men complain of their 
treatment, 

It must be confessed that, both in its 
provision for, and treatment of lunatics 
and idiots, the peninsula is sadly behind 
the age. Indeed, in provision for all spe- 
cial forms of both physical and mental 
infirmities there is a great lack and blank. 
For the blind, and deaf and dumb there 
are a few, but very few, schools. One at 
Barcelona, for both the blind and the deaf 
and dumb, where children from all parts 
of the peninsula are taught, and fairly well 
educated ; another at Madrid. The ayun- 
tamiento of the town from which these 
children are sent pays the expenses of 
their livelihood during their sojourn, and 
the education is free, the schools being 
supported by private charity, and by an 
annual grant from the town council of the 
town wherein it is situated. 

As far as the unhappy lunatics and idiots 
are concerned, I cannot speak favorably 
in any sense. Without attributing inten- 
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tional cruelty of any sort to those con- 
nected with lunatic asylums, I must, with 
regret, notice (1) the utter want of manage- 
ment and tact in dealing with the inmates ; 
(2) the want of proper baths, and padded 
rooms for the violent; (3) the want of oc- 
cupation; and (4) the insufficiency of 
proper food and dress. 

There is near Barcelona one of the 
largest lunatic asylums in Spain, the in- 
mates being sent thither from no less than 
twenty-six provinces. 

I fear they meet with but poor treat- 
ment, the amount paid for them per head 
by the town authorities being small, and 
the contract system, as usual, being fear- 
fully abused. Indeed, until Spanish pris- 
ons and lunatic asylums are improved 
throughout the peninsula, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that God’s blessing can never 
be expected to rest upon the land. 

In the course of my remarks upon the 
Spanish peasantry, the true “children of 
nature,” but very noble children, we have 
seen the poor man in his weakness, and 
in his strength; we have visited him in 
his lowly cottage home, in his prison-house, 
in his hospital ward, in the hands of the 
withered crone, his “ herb doctoress ;” have 
listened to his keen, crisp morality on the 
wharf; have washed dirty linen with him 
in the yellow current of the Manzanares ; 
have seen his monotonous life in “a Span- 
ish hill-town,” where gas-lamps, glass win- 
dows, and police are luxuries unheard of, 
and where posts but rarely appear. 

Such as he is, I have sought to paint 
him, writing, I trust, without any bias, and 
with the one desire to 


Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice. 


But if I have written with any bias, it has 
been with a bias in favor of the Spanish 
poor, but a bias formed upon a long and 
close study of their character. I came to 
Spain prepared to find the Spanish poor 
all that was bad; slowly the mists cleared 
away from my eyes year by year, and I 
found them to be, judged by a fair stand- 
ard, a truly noble race. 

For how, or by what standard, ought the 
Spanish poor to be judged? One person 
will say, “ By the statistics of crime.” An- 
other will say by this, another by that 
standard. 

The standard by which, in my opinion, 
the Spanish poor should be judged and 
estimated, is simply this. 

The English poor have education, a 
fairly working poor-law, well-developed in- 
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dustries, a good government, and a rational 
religion, added to a fairly useful clergy 
and parochial system. 

The Spanish poor, on the other hand, 
have little education; no out-door relief; 
badly developed industries ; a bad govern- 
ment; a weak and shadowy religion, 
falsely called religion ; an oppressive cler- 
gy, opposed to the true welfare of the peo- 
ple, and a miserably imperfect parochial 
system. 

The priests hardly ever relieve the poor 
man’s physical necessities, partly because 
they are Reastions partly because they are 
poor; and, to crown all, they set him.a bad 
example by their immoral lives. 

And when, in spite of his being so fear- 
fully “ handicapped,” we find the Spanish 
peasant a fine, noble, simple-hearted fel- 
low, intelligent in mind, warm in heart, 
capable of any act of devotion to his bene- 
factor; a man free from grumbling, hard- 
working, courageous, and, as a rule, a 
fairly kind husband and father, and desir- 
ous to pay his way honestly, when we find 
him a good soldier, and a skilful navigator, 
in a word, with all his faults of uncon- 
trolled temper, and habitual untruthful- 
ness, and with all his lack of any idea of 
moral responsibility, yet a fine fellow, a 
man as it were, triumphing over difficul- 
ties — must we not yield to him the palm, 
and say he is of finer clay than the En- 
glish peasant, although in the hands of a 
vastly superior potier? 

Strong men make circumstances, weak 
men are made by them. 

The Spanish peasant hardly ranks 
among the latter class. Nay, he is capa- 
ble of everything that is great and good, 
and, handicapped as he is most cruelly, he 
yet, in spite of all, rises to a fair standard 
of what is right. 

I have said but little about the wages of 
the peasant, and his hours of labor. He 
generally, in the greater part of the penin- 
sula, receives about rs. 8d. per diem, and 
this as an agricultural laborer; in harvest 
and vintage time he receives more, and 
generally a bowl of gazpacho, or salad and 
bread steeped in oil, vinegar, and water, 
and, when hard-worked, a glass of anisao, 
or cognac and anisette, each morning. 
The miner can make his 2.5 6a. per diem ; 
the factory hand about 3s. 6d. in such a 
province as Catalonia; the domestic man- 
servant his Is.or 1s. 6d. per diem, and pos- 
sibly one meal. 

In most of the provinces of Spain, wom- 
en’s labor is used in the following branches 
of industry. 

First, our Spanish peasant-girl may be- 
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come a cigarera, or worker at the ci 
factory, where she can earn from Is. to 1s: 
8d. per diem; but the cigareras, pretty 
witty, and kind to father and mother as 
they undoubtedly are, do not bear a high 
reputation for chastity. The herding to- 
gether of two thousand hot-blooded, high- 
spirited girls of from twelve to thirty years 
of age, in one heated room, as at Seville 
or Alicante, is not conducive to morality; 
and many a mother wringing her hands, 
will say, “ Ahi! ahi! her father is dead ; I 
am too decrepit for domestic service. Dios 
mio! Dios mio / my poor dear girl! must 
she go to the cigar-factory?” Secondly, 
the peasant-girl may work in the field, or 
keep her fruit-stall; neither of these occu- 
pations are good, in a pecuniary point of 
view. And, thirdly, she may go out to 
domestic service. 

Very different is a Spanish from an En- 
glish servant. 

In the first place, as a rule, no modest 
girl ever goes out to service without her 
mother or aunt, or an elder sister who has 
been or is married, since no girl can walk 
the streets alone without losing in caste 
and respectability; thus you want ser- 
vants, and mother and daughter come and 
offer themselves for the place. No char- 
acters are ever given, so that you judge by 
appearance, general report, and conversa- 
tion whether or. not the couple will suit, 
and then engage or refuse them. Ina few 
hours the selected couple come with their 
little wooden bedstead, box of clothes, and 
bed-linen; the room assigned to them is 
furnished in ten minutes, crucifix and 
rosary hung over the bed-head, the box of 
“ face-powder,” which every Spanish peas- 
ant-girl uses, placed on the window-sill; 
and the couple are at home, and go to 
work. 7 

The wages are —for the mother, about 
22s. English money per month, without 
food; for the daughter, 12s. 6¢.; with 
food, which consists of one pound of bread 
for each, and oil, bacon, and vegetables, 
12s. per month for the mother, and 6s. for 
the daughter. 

The servants take their cup of black 
coffee, and a bit of dry bread at 8 A.M., 
and at 3 P.M. their stew, or snails, or fried 
eggs, and bread; at night a crust of dry 
bread, and a drink of water. 

As a rule, these women are most affec- 
tionate ; true, they are slovenly in their 
habits, they talk to you at meals, they take 
a chair when talking to you, but what of 
this? Kindly treated, the worst of them 
are capable of the greatest devotion toa 





kind master and mistress, and although 
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they. will sometimes charge you a farthing 
more than they have given for the grapes, 
and meat or fish that form your almuerzo, 
or breakfast, they never rob or pilfer, and 
will take good care that no one else shall 
rob or injure their employer. 

They feel themselves, in fact, members 
of the household; the casa is their 
casa, and they take as much pride in it as 
though it were their own. j 

They are foolishly kind to babies and 
children, the latter of which are invariably 
spoiled by their never thwarting them in 
any single particular. The mother rarely 
thwarts, and corrects her own, why should 
she thwart or correct another’s child? 

Lacemaking and tailoring are two other 
branches of female industry ; the former is 
confined to Catalonia and other northern 
provinces; the lace being made on an ob- 
long pillow, and the gains of a good maker 
being about 1s. 2d. per diem ; the tailoress 
works in the tailor’s shop from 7 A.M. to 
7 P.M.,and only receives 10d. per diem, 
without meals. The girls who ply this 
latter trade are a most suffering class, and 
greatly to be pitied, being in a position 
analogous to that held by the poor seam- 
stresses of London. Out of their wretch- 
ed daily tod. many of them have to find 
their own needle and thread; one hour 


only is allowed for meals. 

Dressmakers and seamstresses are few 
enough, for a Spanish lady takes a pride 
in making her own dresses; nay, since 
she is no musician, does not care to read 
even novels or periodicals, and is no lin- 


guist, what else has she todo? Her idle 
hours are always occupied with needlework 
or embroidery. 

‘We have spoken in our short retrospect 
of wages and employment of the Spanish 
poor; we come now to speak of schools 
and the education of the poor. 

Education was some few years since 
greatly, it is now slightly, on the increase ; 
a great impetus was given to it during the 
reign of Amadeo or Isabella, when schools 
were founded in barracks and prisons, and 
when, under the republic of Castelar, edu- 
cation was made compulsory and model 
schools founded. 

In the year 1803 only one in three hun- 
dred and fifty could read or write, or do 
both ; now one in every ten can at least 
read a little. In the village schools the 
education is simply wretched ; the children 
learn but very little; but in the workhouse 
schools and the model schools in large 
towns and cities, both of which are paid 
for in part by the town council, the educa- 
tion is simply excellent, and to my own 
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mind is fully equal to the education offered 
to children in any national school in En- 
land. 

° The children pay but little, 12. per diem. 
At least three or four thousand children 
are receiving a capital education in the vari- 
ous Protestant schools scattered through- 
out the peninsula, which offer a very cheap 
and exceedingly good education. But with 
all this, in the rural districts it is very hard 
for a child to obtain a good education. 

In the barrack, workhouse, and prison 
schools, all of which I have closeiy and 
for years studied, I believe the education 
offered to be very fair indeed. The clergy, 
as a rule, save when driven to it by a 
spirit of rivalry, take little or no interest 
in the education of the masses. 

As regards morality, I should say that 
the girl, carefully guarded by her mother, 
and watched in all her ways, is kept 
straight; the lad is immoral from the 
time he arrives at the age of puberty. 
Nor do the parents ever exercise any 
moral coercion or give good advice to 
their children; a lad of seventeen will 
calmly tell his mother that he has been to 
a house of ill-fame, if she inquire whence 
he has come, and will receive no reproof, 
but only a shrug of the shoulders from 
the mother. But her daughter’s purity 
she guards strictly indeed, and the num- 
ber of illegitimate children and the num- 
ber of prostitutes I take to be far less, in 
proportion to the population in Spain, 
than in France or England. 

In character, the Spanish poor are nat- 
urally of a high tone, but everything tends 
to corrupt them; a corrupt government, a 
corrupt priesthood, a corrupt and very 
heartless upper class. Yet, withal, the 
poor are lovers of what is pure; havea 
keen sense of justice, and bear their ills 
with patience and fortitude, nay, even with 
cheerfulness. They are brave to a fault, 
loyal to those whom they feel to be their 
superiors, courteous and kind to the 
stranger, very courageous, very affection- 
ate, fearfully passionate, but rarely vindic- 
tive. 

When the chequered life of the Spanish 
peasant is at an end, when the spirit has 
returned to God who gave it, the rough- 
ness of treatment which he has expe- 
rienced during his lifetime follows him to 
his grave. He is but a Spanish peasant ; 
unhelped, uncared for, uncultivated, with 
only that natural goodness of heart with 
which he came into this world, the peas- 
ant passes into the presence of his Maker. 

His body is little cared for. He dies, 
the town-coffin (the public property of the 
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poor) is sent for, it comes at early morn, 
or late at night to his door in a mule-cart, 
with two or three other coffins, each con- 
taining a poor man’s body; the body is 
hastily forced into the coffin, the lid thrown 
carelessly upon it. No processions of 
priests, no acolytes with lighted tapers, 
follow the peasant to his grave ; the mule- 
cart starts, the coffins jolt and tumble 
together, the cemetery is reached at last, 
— beneath the moonlight, and the 

odies are hastily shot into a pit, covered 
with sand, and left without gravestone or 
flowing shrub to mark the last resting- 
place of the poor. 

“ What is that creaking cart passing my 
window?” you ask of your Spanish ser- 
vant as she sits in the window-seat hum- 
ming her wild, monotonous Andalusian 
ditty, or the melancholy wailing mana or 
nurse’s lullaby. 

“Oh, nothing, sefior; only some poor 
men’s bodies going to the cemetery: so 
they always treat the poor in Spain.” 

“La vida es sueno.” 


From The Spectator. 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


ENTOMOLOGISTS know him as the Dory- 
phora decemlineata, and fondly describe 
him as a beautiful being, whose ground- 
color is Venetian red, with a double row 
of black spots ornamenting the ten stripes 
along his sides, black knees and feet, but 
“pale” legs. He is known and feared in 
his own country—which is his in the 
sense in which an Indian tiger’s village is 
said by the natives to belong to him — by 
the simpler appellation of the potato-bug. 
The curious, destructive little creature to 
which we are warned to give an inhospi- 
table reception by solemn pictorial procla- 
mation from church porches, to the amaze- 
ment of rural church-goers, inspecting the 
pictures of the pest with misgivings as to 
whether this may not be an outburst of 
ritualistic ornament in the matter of parish 
notices, is not, as Mr. Ryley —who has 
studied him closely for several years — 
tells us, correctly speaking, a bug. The 
ten-lined nuisance is a potato-beetle, “if 
you call him short,” and his mission is the 
devouring of the potato all over the West- 
ern States of America, — and all over Eu- 
‘rope, too, if he can succeed in importing 
himself in any great numbers, as there is 
= reason to fearhe may. He has 
een unremittingly engaged in the devour- 


‘ing of Western-States potatoes since he 





was discovered in 1824, in the region of 
the Upper Missouri, by Mr. Say, during 
an exploring expedition to the Rock 

Mountains, where the potato grows wild, 
and is called the cunbioee, When the 
cultivated bulb came in his way, owing to 
the westward advance of civilization, the 
potato-beetle took to it kindly, and so 
ew tracked the line of feeding- 
ground, that in 1859 he was in great force 
a hundred miles west of Omaha City, in 
Nebraska, —a district which, if we re- 
member rightly, has also suffered severely 
from locusts within the last few years. If 
we trace on a map of the States the line 
of march which Mr. Ryley describes as 
that of the potato-beetle, we see how fast 
and how formidable its advance has been 
to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which 
it was erroneously believed would have 
proved the term of its operations. Mr. 
Ryley considers that the fertile country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, extending 
from the Black Hills to Mexico, is the na- 
tive home of the Colorado beetle, and that 
civilization, in the way of traffic and settle- 
ment on the plains, has given it the oppor- 
tunity of foreign travel. For instance, the 
dispersion of the plant it fed on, through 
the Texas cattle-traffic, afforded the means 
by which the beetle passed the great 
stretches of prairie lying east of its native 
haunts. In 1861 it invaded Ohio, in 
1864-65 it crossed the Mississippi into 
Illinois at five points, and having estab- 
lished permanent colonies — for it is not 
true that the innumerable army marches on 
en masse after ravaging the country; on 
the contrary, it annexes each successive 
province and settles in vast numbers — 
travelled to Lake Michigan, and in 1870 
descended upon Ontario at two different 
points. In 1871 the southern columns 
were swarming on the wing in the streets 
of St. Louis, while the northern columns 
advanced at a rapid rate. “ During that 
summer,” says Mr. Ryley, “the Detroit 
River was literally swarming with the bee- 
tles, and they were crossing Lake Erie on 
ships, chips, staves, any floating object 
which presented itself.” In 1873, the ad- 
vance-guards were on the eastern limits of 
New York, —all this time the beetle was 
ravaging the crops in its native home and 
in the Mississippi Valley, and was also 
learning to extend its dietary far beyond 
potatoes,—and in 1874, it was reported 
from Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia ; also having reached the Atlantic 
seaboard. This means that it had spread 
over fifteen hundred thousand square 
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miles. Enormous loss had been occa- 
sioned over this vast extent of country by 
the farmers’ ignorance of the nature of the 
insect. They neglected to deal with the 
first brood, and the second got ahead of 
them. Then came an alarming report to 
Mr. Ryley from Mr. Dean, of New York, 
who had seen the insect flying about at 
Brooklyn. It had got out to sea, so far as 
Coney Island, having deserted certain dis- 
tricts in which it had previously been feed- 
ing prosperously upon the egg-plant. “I 
am puzzled,” says Mr. Dean, “ by the fact 
that millions of them desert the fertile 
fields of Flatbush and Gravesend and steer 
for the barren acres of Coney Island, on 
which the principal vegetation is a coarse 
sea-grass, which they do not seem to 
touch. They appear to have an irresisti- 
ble tendency to travel east, and are only 
stopped by the waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” ‘That they would take to a sea- 
faring life when it was possible speedily 
became apparent, for at several places in 
Connecticut the beetles were washed 
ashore in such masses as to poison the air, 
and the captain of a New London vessel 
found that they boarded him in such num- 
bers at sea that the hatches had to be 
closed. Naturalists watching the prog- 
ress of this terrible little creature esti- 


mated that it would reach the Atlantic, at 
the average annual rate of its spread, which 


is eighty-eight miles, in 1881. It has 
stolen a very quick march upon their cal- 
culations. 

The actual manner of the small depre- 
dator’s travel is flight; it moves only 
when, as the perfect beetle, it can com- 
mand its wide-spreading rose-colored 
wings, which, when at rest, lie folded like 
fans underneath their striped cases. But 
itavails itself of every means of transit, 
being carried by man and beast, vehicle 
and vegetable, wagon, and train and 
ship. Winds and waters aid it, and many 
curious instances of its endurance under 
painful conditions are cited, besides that of 
the specimens sent recently in a pill-box 
from America to an anxious inquirer on 
this side of the Atlantic, which were quite 
lively after their trip, during which they 
had no food and the shortest possible al- 
lowance of air. “I have no doubt,” says 
Mr. Ryley, “that the Coloracio potato-bee- 
tle could survive a sufficient length of time 
to be drifted alive to Point Edward,” — we 
are supposed to follow the creature on the 
map, —“if driven into Lake Huron any- 
where within twenty or thirty miles of that 
place, or if beaten down anywhere within 
the same distance, while attempting to 
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cross the lake.” Captain John Boyne, of 
the “Lizzie Doak,” reports finding his 
deck and sails infested with potato-bugs 
when half-way from Chicago to St. Joseph 
at night. Not a bug was on deck when 
the schooner left Chicago. The beetle is 
as tenacious as it is enterprising, and 
though it does its worst in the first years 
of its settlement, because its natural ene- 
mies take time to come to the assistance 
of man in keeping it in check, its motto is, 
“Py suis, Py reste;” “always,” says Mr. 
Ryley, “ being present to take its chances 
in the great struggle for existence, and to 
get the upper hand, if itcan.” East of the 
Rocky Mountains it is therefore evident 
that the feeding-grounds of this pernicious 
creature and the potato-growing portion of 
the country will be conterminous. The- 
most interesting question (to Americans) 
now is whether, like Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
correspondent, its “ bright home will be in 
the setting sun ”also. There seems good 
reason to hope that it will not succeed in 
reaching the Pacific, but the causes which 
inspire that hope are not precisely cheer- 
ing arguments for us, as they point to a 
probability of our climate suiting Da; 
phora of the ten lines toa nicety. It o 
jects to great heights, and cannot stand 
very dry weather or continuous heat; so 
that even if it did get a lift, by road or rail, 
into California, it might not thrive there. 
Nevertheless, its monographer fears that 
it would “hold its own,” meaning a large 
percentage of everybody’s potatoes. The 
most interesting question to us is, of 
course, how to keep the Colorado beetle 
out of England, a serious question, though 
it has its comic side, like everything else ; 
and though it has arisen in the sea-serpent 
and Ramsga‘e Sands season. The report 
of the Canadian minister of agriculture 
on the Colorado beetle — accompanied by 
the prettiest possible model of the crea- 
ture pursuing its industrious ravages, in 
all its stages of being — describes its in- 
domitable activity and readiness of re- 
source with a convincing eloquence, and 
adds that it is peculiarly locomotive during 
the months of August and September. 
Considering that the German authorities 
give up the exclusion from Europe of 
these beetles, and are adopting preventive 
measures, after their eminently practical 
fashion, and that “one beetle was seen 
upon the wing” after the slaughter of the 
intruders at Miilheim, there is sound reason 
to fear that this distinguished foreigner 
may be on his way to our potato-fields, and 
with the more comprehensive appetite 
which has come to him with extended 
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views and distant travel. Indeed, he has 
taken kindly to cabbage, and so much has 
his menu developed, that a recent lecturer 
on our expected guest declares that he 
has actually discarded the potato in Colo- 
rado. This gentleman, however, is not of 
the same opinion as Mr. Ryley with re- 
spect to the beetle’s preferences in mat- 
ters of climate, thinks England would not 
agree with it, and regards the Duke of 
Richmond’s bill as premature. Consider- 
ing the aspect of utter bewilderment with 
which two Suffolk farmers were perusing 
the “notice” which caught the eye of the 
present writer, last week, in the porch of 
an ancient church, near the scene of the 
celebrated “ gammoning ” of Sam Weller 
by Job Trotter, it will take a considerable 
‘period to prepare the bucolic mind of 
Britain to act on the advice of the govern- 
ment of the Hague: “If you meet with 
this formidable enemy of the potato-field, 
in any shape whatever, kill it at once.” 
Where it can neither be prevented nor 
exterminated, the beetle may be managed, 
and it no longer excites the dread which 
it once caused in the Western States, 
where its management is now considered 
part of potato culture. This “man- 
agement” includes the art of killing the 
beetle without poisoning its executioners 
in the process, for though its “juices ” are 
not poisonous, the exhalations arising 
from the crushing, burning, or scalding to 
death of great masses of these creatures 
at a time are so. Much ingenuity has 
been exercised in the invention of ma- 
chines for the destruction of the beetle, 
and the description of one of these is 
rather comic. Let us hope we shall not 
have to see our farm-laborers abroad in 
the fields with a “spray machine, consist- 
ing of a tank, strapped knapsack-fashion 
on the shoulders, and connected by rub- 
ber tubes with a pair of bellows, strapped 
to the waist, turned bya crank, and con- 
nected with a eect: Fe nozzle.” This 
“atomiser ” distributes Paris-green water 
among the insects, that is, it poisons 
them, without poisoning the plant they 
feed on; but Paris green is only one of 
the many weapons used against the Col- 
orado beetle, in the war which never 
knows a suspension of hostilities. The 
political and diplomatic department of 
the fight is important and interesting, and 
the allies, strictly actuated by self-inter- 
est, on which the farmer “out West” can 
count are numerous: and formidable. 
Some of them, the crow, the quail, the 
duck, and the chicken, are within our 
reach ; the skunk is not, but on the whole 
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we would rather do without him, the com 
mon garden toad is death on the bug, 
spiders depart from their ordinary customs 
in his regard, and instead of sucking his 
juices eat him up whole, and he is also ac- 
commodated with an interesting parasite, 
which swarms on him, so that he lan- 
guishes and perishes. This nice creature 
Urcepoda Americana), about the size of 
the head of a small pin, possesses a dis- 
tinctive feature among mites, —“a pair 
of extensile processes, each armed at the 
top with a bifid claw, somewhat resembling 
that of a lobster. This organ is beauti- 
fully adapted to penetrating the hard cov- 
ering of beetles, and thus securing Uro- 
poda to its slippery support.” The insect 
allies are, however, most effective of all, 
for they devour the larve, and the lady- 
bird.of all kinds comes out nobly in the 
cause of competitive destruction ; while a 
number of beetles and “true” bugs may 
also be confidently relied upon, among 
them the soldier-bug, of which Mr. Ryley 
says, “ We admire the muscular power of 
the lion, which grips and tears an animal 
larger than itself; but feats performed by 
these young soldier-bugs throw the lion’s 
strength completely into the shade, for 
they may be often seen running nimbly 
with a Doryphora larva four or five times 
their own size, held high in air upon their 
outstretched beaks.” The» dotted-legged 
plant-bug is an able auxiliary, and several 
noble flies, hawks of the insect world, are 
ever ready to pounce on the multitudinous 
beetle and thin him out. Mr. Ryley has 
personally observed two dozen species of 
“true ” insects, not counting spiders, flies, 
or mites, preying on him of the ten lines, 
so that he has not the uninterruptedly 
good time which might be supposed from 
his triumphant march across a continent. 
We fear the rose-breasted grosbeak is not 
a British bird, but he might perhaps be 
acclimatized, as he is very beautiful, and 
an assidious devourer of Doryphora with 
ten lines. It seems there is a bogus bug 
which is sometimes taken for the genuine 
article, but itis harmless, except to the wild 
potato. Mistakes, awkward for the lady- 


birds, are liable to be made between their’ 


eggs and those of the destroyer, but there 
is no excuse for confounding grown-up 
specimens; the Colorado beetle is invari- 
ably, the ladybird is never, striped. 

Mr. Ryley discusses our prospects with 
the disinterested composure of a natural- 
ist, and witha certain pride in his beetie. 
Mr. Bates says hopefully that few Ameri- 
can insects have been naturalized here, 
and no American beetle. Mr. Ryley urges 
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that a minute yellow American ant has 
become very troublesome in England, that 
two American beetles are doing much 
damage in France, while the woolly aphis, 
or American “blight,” is “quite a pest 
both in England and on the Continent,” 
and that the Colorado beetle has dis- 
persed “generalizations based on geo- 
graphical distribution” already. He has 
reached Germany, had his portrait taken, 
been modelled in wax, appeared in. gen- 
eral orders, assumed the dimensions of a 
topic and a scare; given rise in England 
to a debate, a bill, and a blue-book; he 
is to be the next novelty in studs and pin- 
heads; he is already crawling on fancy 
stationery, and figuring beside the an- 
nouncements of “ Wanted ” by the police. 
That this particular Snark, which is to be 
hunted with poison and care, should turn 
out to be a Boojum here, would be luck 
for us of which his monographer mildly 
desponds. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PACE OF MIND. 


IT is a familiar idea that there are quick- 
witted people and slow-witted people, but 
it is rather a startling addition to the notion 
that the pace of mind may be measured by 
inches and a clock, and that if we could 
establish a mental Epsom or Goodwood, 
we should find a certain number, and no 
more, of men and women who could pre- 
tend to “enter” forthe cup. Mr. Francis 
Galton, F.R.S., in his address as president 
of the Anthropological Department of the 
British Association, this year, treated of 
this matter with his usual originality, as a 
branch of the study “of those groups of 
men who are sufficiently similar in their 
mental characters to admit of classifica- 
tion.” What a singular fact in illustration 
is the following, to which he calls atten- 
tion. There exists—well recognized by 
astronomers — a phenomenon called “ per- 
sonal equation.” In making the common 
observation of the exact moment when a 
star travels across the fine vertical wire 
intersecting the field of view of a telescope, 
some observers always anticipate the 
event, and others allow it to pass before 
they succeed in noting it. This, Mr. Gal- 
ton says, is “by no means the effect of 
inexperience or maladroitness, but is a per- 
sistent characteristic of each individual, 
however practised in the art of making ob- 
servations he may be.” The difference 
between the time of a man’s noticing the 
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event and that of its actual occurrence is 
called his “ personal equation,” and it is 
carefully ascertained for every assistant in 
every laboratory, and is published along 
with his observations. It is not too much 
to say that the magnitude of a man’s per- 
sonal equation thus indicates a very funda- 
mental peculiarity of his constitution. - 

In a similar way, a measurement may 
be made of the length of time taken to 
receive an idea and act upon it, by exhib- 
iting a signal, and calling on the observer 
to press a ~~ as quickly as he can on see- 
ing it. A little time is always lost in this 
process, and a still more appreciable in- 
terval, if there be any alternative, such as 
a black or white signal to be observed. 
A series of such experiments, made on a 
considerable number of persons, of both 
sexes and of different ages, statures, 
classes, and nationalities, would, we think, 
afford interesting and not wholly useless 
results. In the first place, account should 
be taken of the obvious advantage pos- 
sessed by short people, in the lesser dis- 
tance which their sensations and volitions 
have to travel along their nerves to and 
from their brains,—the velocity of such 
travelling not exceeding the rate of an 
express train. Mr. Galton says that this 
fact accounts for the superior quickness 
of small animals in evading blows. Sure- 
ly he might add that it offers an explana- 
tion of the proverbial dulness and imper- 
turbability of giants, and of the special 
animation and sharpness generally observ- 
able in little men and little women? Be- 
tween five feet high and seven feet anda 
half there may well be the proportion of 
two to three in the rate of transmission of 
perceptions from the foot to the brain; 
and if this needs to be doubled bya re- 
turn message down the motor nerves from 
the brain to the foot (to deliver a kick), the 
result would be that just double the time 
is needed by the big man as by the little. 
The same reason of course holds good (if 
it be good at all) with respect to the supe- 
rior vivacity of ponies over horses, terriers 
over Newfoundland dogs, and generally of 
all small breeds of animals not too much 
dwarfed for vigor or full development. 
Children matersy lose the benefit of their 
small stature, from want of full command 
and correlation of their faculties. It is 
the opinion of Professor Flower — ex- 
pressed in his splendid Hunterian “ Lec- 
tures on the Osteology of the Extinct 
Mammalia” — that the large animals of 
the earlier epochs were all slow of motion 
and stupid, comparatively, to modern 
beasts. A mastodon and one of the Prince 
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of Wales’s Nepaulese a See er may 
well have had a very different “ mental 
ce.” 
But we have lost this clue of compara- 
tive size, whatever it may be worth, when 
we seek an explanation of the difference, 
still better marked than those above noted, 
which exists between men of various na- 
tions and of the various classes in those 
nations. Sandy from Scotland, John Bull 
from England, Taffy from Wales, and Pat 
from Ireland, travel mentally at paces 
comparable toa walk, a trot, a canter, and 
a gallop. The first,even if he be avery 
learned and able Scot indeed, when he 
sits down at a London dinner-party, finds 
himself stranded two or three times by the 
tide of conversation between soup and the 
dessert; while the last, even if he be a 
rather ignorant Irishman, will keep pace 
tant bien gue mal, and scent a joke in the 
air, even if it consist in an allusion to 
nazz of which he never heard in his 
e. 
Think, again, of a Frenchman’s “ men- 
tal pace,” —not a French peasant’s, of 
course. The aphorism that he “who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat” 
may be extended to the unfailing observa- 
tion that he “ who drives slow oxen must 
himself be slow,” for agriculturists all the 
world over are the most beef-witted of 
their race. But take a Parisian off his 
boulevard, and watch the rate at which 
his tongue rattles, and how his very lan- 
guage seems to have been polished off by 
constant attrition in similar torrents, and 
then calculate how much faster all his 
mental faculties must work than those of 
poor Dorsetshire Hodge! There ought 
to be—if we could but find it out —as 
much difference in the two thinking- 
machines as between an old wooden wind- 
mill and a gold repeater. Mr. Galton said 
nothing at Plymouth about an important 
practical side of the subject, namely, the 
way in which mental pace may be acceler- 
ated or retarded, zs may be desirable. It 
is quite obvious that some conditions can 
quicken the minds which are subjected to 
them, since town-dwellers all the world 
over come to be nimbler-witted than rural 
populations, and the people in stirring 
commercial towns than those of dull old 
cathedral cities. Of two brothers who 
» were on a par at Oxford, but of whom one 
dwells on the paternal acres for forty years, 
and the other lives in London, there is 
very little question that the latter will at- 
tain a mental canter, while his brother’s 
mind never goes beyond a jog-trot. With- 
out attaining real cleverness, the person 





who lives long in intellectual society is 
certain to become /frotté @esprit, and to 
‘show a sharpness of apprehension which 
places him at a great advantage over much 
mote really able men who associate with 
stupid companions. 

Other things being equal, of course, it 
would always be desirable to hasten the 
speed of anybody’s mind, and so double not 
only the pleasure of conversation, but actu- 
ally /ife itself, since the duration of our 


existence is only truly counted by our - 


thoughts and emotions, not by minutes and 
days. But there are many cases where our 
educational measures would be better ap- 
plied to making our pupils think slowly, per- 
ceive carefully, and reason soundly rather 
than rapidly. Women, for instance, are in 
this respect, as in many others, more like 
Celts than Saxons. They are “nimble- 
minded,” as old Giraldus Cambrensis found 
his countrymen five centuries ago, and as 
every one finds them still; and their crit- 
ics are never tired of repeating that when 
a man has laboriously toiled up a stair- 
case he always finds a woman at the top 
before him, but then she cannot tell a sin- 
gle step which she took to get there. The 
truth evidently is that the processes of a 
woman’s brain-work are often so rapid 
that she herself is unaware of many of 
them, and they leave noimpression on her 
memory. She has, perhaps,’scarcely used 
words at all in the chain of her reasoning, 
whereas the man‘has laboriously picked 
his way on the stepping-stones of partic- 
ularly recognizable words, and he can go 
back upon them when he pleases. Her 
conclusion is not necessarily wrong be- 
cause it is hasty, nor his right, because it 
is slow; but it is clear that if she is ever 
to be taught to reason scientifically, and 
to find out where she makes mistakes, she 
must be trained to perform her work for 
a time at half her natural pace. Obvi- 
ously, for this reason geometry is an inval- 
uable study for girls, and ought to form a 
prominent part of their education; while 
mental arithemetic, and any sort of ques- 
tioning in classes which quickens the in- 
telligence is equally desirable for boys, 
especially those of John Bull’s family. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE CHANGES OF COLOR IN THE 
CHAMELEON. 


FROM very ancient times the curious 
changes of color which take place in the 
chameleon, and its supposed power of liv- 
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ing on air, have been the wonder of the; 


uninformed, and have furnished 


hers and poets with abundant material 


or metaphor. The belief that the animal 
can live-on air has been exploded long 
ago, and was no doubt due to its power of 
jong fasting and to its peculiar manner of 
breathing. It is only quite lately, how- 
ever, that any satisfactory explanation has 
_ been given of the apparently capricious 
changes which take place in the color of 
- the chameleon; the latest researches on 
‘the subject being those of M. Paul Bert, 
the French naturalist, which have been 
described in a recent paper by M. E. Ous- 
talet. As most of our readers are no doubt 
familiar with the appearance and figure of 
this curious reptile, and as descriptions 
of it may be found in any encyclopadia or 
elementary work on natural history, we do 
not consider it necessary to repeat them 
here. . 
Many and various theories have been 
proposed to explain the changes of color 
which chameleons undergo; changes the 
importance of which have been greatly 
exaggerated. It is generally believed that 
these animals have the power of assuming 
in a few seconds the color of any neigh- 
boring object, and that they intentionally 
make use of this trick to escape more 
easily from the sight of their enemies. 


But this opinion is erroneous; and exper- 
iments conducted with the greatest care 
have proved that chameleons are incapable 
of modifying their external appearance in 
anything like so rapid and complete a man- 
ner. 

The first probably to give any rational 


account of the causes of the puzzling 
changes of color in these reptiles was 
the celebrated French naturalist, Milne- 
Edwards, about forty years ago. After a 
patient and minute examination, he dis- 
covered that the coloring matters of the 
skin, the pigments, are not confined as in 
mammals and birds, to the deep layer of 
the epidermis, but are partly distributed 
on the surface of the dermis or true skin, 
partly located more deeply, and stored ina 
series of little cells or bags of very pecul- 
iar formation. These color-cells are ca- 
pable of being shifted in position. When 
they are brought close to the surface of 
the outer skin, they cause a definite hue 
or hues to become apparent; but by de- 


pressing the cells and causing them to. 


disappear, the hues can be rendered paler, 
or may be altogether dispersed. It is 
noteworthy. that the cuttle-fishes change 
color in a similar manner. 

Underneath the color-bags (or chromo- 
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blasts as they are called) of Milne-Edwards, 
Pouchet, a recent inquirer, has discovered 
a remarkable layer, which he calls ceru- 
Zescent, and which possesses the singular 
property of appearing yellow on a clear, 
and blue on an opaque background. 

M. Paul Bert, within the last two years, 
has by his researches thrown still further 
light upon these curious changes, and upon 
the mechanism by which they appear to 
be accomplished. He endorses most of 
the results of Milne-Edwards and subse- 
quent inquirers, but has carried his obser- 
vations much further. It would be out of 
place here to give a detailed account of 
the methods by which M. Bert has arrived 
at his conclusions. Suffice it to say, that 
by a series of careful experiments, he has 
discovered that these changes of color 
seem to be entirely under the control of 
the nervous system, and that the chame- 
leon can.no more help their taking place 
than a toad can help twitching its leg when 
pinched. By acting in various ways upon 
the.spinal marrow and the brain, the ope- 
rator can send the color to or withdraw 
it from any part of the body he pleases. 
Indeed a previous observer was able to 
cause a change of color in a piece of the 
skin of the animal by acting upon it with 
electricity; and M. Bert has proved that 
even in the absence of the brain the usual 
changes can be produced by exciting the 
animal in any way; thus showing that they 
are due to that class of nervous action 
which physiologists name reflex, and of - 
which sneezing is a good example. M. 
Bert has also made some interesting ex- 
periments on the animal while under the 
influence of anesthetics and during sleep. 
It was formerly known that ig the latter 
case, and also after death, the chameleon 
assumed a yellowish color, which under 
the influence of light became more or less 
dark. M. Bert has found that exactly the 
same effects are produced during anzs- 
thesia as during natural sleep, and that 
light influences not only dead and sleep- 
ing chameleons, but that it modifies in a 
very curious fashion the coloration of the 
animal when wide awake. The same re- 
sult is produced when the light is trans- 
mitted through glass of a deep blue color, 
but ceases completely when red or yellow 
glass is used. To render these results 
more decisive, M. Bert contrived to throw 
the light-of a powerful lamp upon a sleep- 
ing chameleon, taking care to keep in the 
shade a part of the animal’s back, by 
means of a perforated screen. The result 
was curious: the head, the neck, the legs, 
the abdomen, and the tail became of a very 





. Bert concludes: 1..The colors and the 
‘various tints which chameleons assume are 
due to changes inthe position of the col- 
ored ‘corpuscles, which sometimes, by 
sinking underneath the skin, form an 
opaque background underneath the czeru- 
lescent layer of Pouchet; sometimes, by 
spreading themselves out in superficial 
ramifications, leave to the skin its yellow 
color, or make it appear green and black. 
2. The movement of these color-bags or 
chromoblasts are regulated by two groups 
of nerves, one of which causes them to 
rise from below to the surface, while the 
other produces the opposite effect. 

As to the effects produced by colored 
glass, they no doubt result from the fact 
that the colored corpuscles, like certain 
chemical substances, are not equally in- 
fluenced by all the rays of the spectrum, 
the rays belonging to the violet part hav- 
‘ing alone the power of causing the color- 
* bags to move and drawing them close to 
the surface of the skin. This exciting 
action of light on a surface capable of con- 
traction, an action which hitherto has 
only been recognized in the case of heat 
and electricity, is one of the most. unex- 
pected and curious facts which in recent 
times have transpired in the domain of 
physiology. Hence M. Paul Bert’s re- 
searches are likely to prove of far more 
value than merely to explain the changes 
of color which take place in the chameleon. 
He hopes especially in carrying out his 
researches to, discover the reason of the 
favorable influence on health which is 
exerted by. the direct action of light on 
the skin of children and of persons of a 
lymphatic temperament; and this may lead 
to some very important practical results 
in the treatment of disease. In the mean 

a very 
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this mistake should have -been fallen ft 


,| by the present first assistantrat Greens ” 


wich almost at the same;time as.the lat 

first assistant enunciated the, theory above 

discussed. A paper, too preposterous t 

be here dealt with, had been read: before 
the Astronomical Society, suggesting. that 
Venus has a metallic surface and anvitt@- 
ous atmosphere. Referring to thisepaper, 
though of course rejecting the, metallic 
surface and glass envelope; Mr. Christie 
pointed out that a mirror ‘surface and an! 
atmosphere capable of interior ‘specular 
reflection, or the first alone with’ an ordi- 
nary refractive atmosphere, would explain 
the fact (?) that the arc of Jight seen round) 
Venus in transit is brighter than the sun 

itself. Oddly enough a reply was made to 
this to the effect that a mirror surface was, 
not needed for the purpose, but that .ordi-| 
nary refraction in the atmosphere of Venus 

would very much condease the sun’s light, 
by compressing the whole disc of the sun 
into a fine arc of light around the outer 
limb of the planet. In point of fact; it is 
utterly impossible to condense lightin this: 
or any other way. As Mr. Proctor_has’ 
shown, in a popes read before the June 
meeting @f the Astronomical Society, by: 
whatever process the breadth of: the Ton 


nous surface is diminished:(z.c., the axeg) 
of pencils proceeding from different parts | 


of it brought nearer to parallelism), by the” 


same process and to the same degree, the | 
pencils themselves. are made more diver-" 


gent; thus a given portion of the retina 
receives pencils of light from a wider area 
of the sun’s surface, but the quantity of 
light received from each pencil is in th¢ 
same degree diminished. The arc of ligh 
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seen round Venus was simply brighter? 
than the neighboring part of the sun’s | 
disc, because that light came from the 
whole of the sun, and the central part of 
the sun’s disc is brighter than the part 7 
near the edge. 








